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BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


\ By H. G. Shields and W. Harmon Wilson 
. 7 This book is revolutionizing the teaching of practical eco- 


nomics and fundamental business principles. It has already 
& received an enthusiastic welcome and has been adopted in 
a great many schools even though it came off the press late 
in the summer. It is the type of book for which school ad- 
ministrators and teachers have been waiting for several 


for years. 

advanced BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS provides an_ inte- 
business and grated course that emphasizes saving, investing, borrowing, 
economic training lending, insurance, finance, the marketing system, buying, 


business organization, business management, and applied 
economics. You will be surprised when you discover the 
wealth of material in this book. You will agree that it should 
be taught to every student in your school. 


The comprehensive teachers’ manual will assure you of 
being able to teach an effective course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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EDITORIAL... 


Today’s Challenge for the Business Educator 


Following great depressions of the past, there have developed educational 
movements which have greatly influenced the curriculum of the American 
school. It is during periods of economic stress that we study our needs, give 
expression to thoughts we have long wished to communicate to others, and 
discover that these same thoughts are not ours alone. We become conscious of 
a common need, which, though long present, has not been recognized earlier. 
New movements gather force and are developed. These later are translated into 
the content of courses of study of our schools. 


At the present hour we realize the need for curricula of greater social sig- 
nificance, which shall have, as one of the major objectives, the improvement of 
the personal economic life of the individual. If we accept the statement above 
as a desirable objective, the school must assume the responsibility to give to 
each individual a conception of economic values that will enable him to get 
the most satisfaction out of his income and by such training cause him to 
exert his influence for the economic good of all. 


The school of today must plan a program of education which will no longer 
permit youth to pass through its doors to assume shortly the responsibilities 
of citizenship, of worker, of consumer, and of parenthood without sound 
economic concepts. An adequate program of education will give to him some 
knowledge of banking institutions and the cost of credit. It will impress upon 
him the importance of reading all contracts carefully before signing, the possi- 
bility of loss through fraud, and the value of personal account keeping. It will 
emphasize intelligent money management of personal income, which will 
include sound ‘‘buymanship’”’ and an understanding and appreciation of 
ethical practices between buyer and seller. 


_ Let us not debate by whatever name we choose to call this new form of 
personal economic education. We are most concerned with the economic 
efficiency of the individual. 


Who shall accept the responsibility for developing and presenting this 
delayed program of education? Some particular group of educators must take 
the responsibility for bringing it to fruition. Shall it not be the business 
educators? 


The history of business education reveals that it has met the demands of 
other times when older forms of education failed to recognize the needs of the 
day or refused to meet them. 


Today business education can meet the present need by broadening its 
offerings so as to include all youth, and offer to them that form of social-business 
education which is so necessary for their economic well-being. 


Let us set to work to build curricula of greater social significance and to 
fulfill our obligation to society in this period of reconstruction. 


Mlarguerrale Gorter] 


Chairman Commercial Curriculum 
Committee of Secondary Schools 
Louisville Public Schools 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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A Symposium on Socio-Business Education 





The attention of many business teachers today is focused in greater or less 
degree on one or more phases of socio-business education. There are many 
conflicting ideas and theories about the meaning and scope of this very im- 
portant field of learning. With the cooperation of THE BALANCE SHEET, 
the Committee on Publications of the National Council of Business Education 
is sponsoring a series of articles, the sixth of which appears below. These 
articles will present differing points of view and will thoroughly explore the 
possibilities of the subject, in the hope that teachers may clarify their thinking 
and perhaps come to some common understanding about the fundamental 
principles and purposes of socio-business education. Comments are solicited. 














Socio-Business or Economic Citizenship? Which? 


by 


E. G. Blackstone 
The State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


TuIs symposium seems to have been 
decidedly successful in achieving its objectives 
of bringing out various points of view, and is 
therefore a very fine thing. Before any confused 
situation can be cleared up, it is essential that 
all possible points of view be considered, and 
certainly socio-business has been a confused 
situation, as has been clearly revealed by the 
number of different opinions already expressed. 


My previous article,! being the first of the 
series, left me in the precarious position of pre- 
senting a number of opinions without any op- 
portunity for answering the arguments presented 
by later writers, hence I am very grateful to 
Tue Bavance SHEET for permission to use its 
space again. I shall try, therefore, to present the 
situation in regard to socio-business education, 
as I see it, after having perused the arguments 
of other contributors, and shall try to give my 
opinions of certain of these arguments, closing 
with something of a proposed program. 


In previous articles, several definitions have 
been given. I should like to present another set. 
Up to the present time we have been thinking, 
in commercial education, largely along three 
major lines: (a) vocational training, (b) socio- 
business training, and (c) consumer training. We 
seem fairly well agreed that vocational training 
is job training for entrance into and progress in 
a job series, and that it involves not only points 


of technique but also ability to understand and 
to utilize relationships and background. 

Consumer-business education means that 
training needed by all students and adults which 
will enable them to handle better the economic 
activities of the home. 

Socio-business education has largely been 
taken to mean that training which a person needs 
in order to understand the background of his 
various jobs, and to be able to perceive and utilize 
principles and relationships. Some writers, 
however, add to this the idea of economic literacy 
for the purpose of developing ability to act 
effectively as members of an economic organiza- 
tion, separate from home activities and from job 
activities. Personally I should prefer to separate 
the business background items from the eco- 
nomic literacy items and to call the former socio- 
business and the latter economic citizenship. 

To me, socio-business (meaning ability to 
understand and utilize business backgrounds and 
principles) is primarily vocational, and should, 
as Tonne suggests,’ be a part of vocational train- 
ing. Similarly consumer training and training for 
economic citizenship should, if possible. be com- 
bined since they are essential to all students and 
adults, and there seems to be no good reason for 
separating them. 

From the standpoint of organization, then, 
vocational training, including socio-business, 


“What Do You Mean—Socio-Business?” Tue BaLance SHeet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., March, 1935), pp. 292-4. 


*H. A. Tonne, “The Scope of Social-Business Education,” Tue Batance Sneet (Cincinnati: 


1935), pp. 388-90. 
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should be reserved for those students who defi- 
nitely select business as a vocation. The hope 
expressed by Walters,’ that adequate training in 
socio-business could be provided through existing 
commercial courses, seems to me to be one which 
it is impossible to attain. The essential objection 
lies in the fact that training for consumer educa- 
tion and for economic citizenship is fully as 
necessary to noncommercial students as to 
commercial students. To secure such training 
through existing business courses would require 
that the students take several business courses, 
such as law, commercial geography, and business 
organization; but they have neither the time nor 
the inclination to do so. As a matter of fact, 
only a few of the commercial students actually 
take socio-business subjects; enrollments in them 
are small as compared with stenography and 
bookkeeping. If all persons are to secure adequate 
training in consumer-business education and in 
economic citizenship, such training must spread 
beyond the limits of the commercial department 
and be put on the required list of subjects which 
all students must take. 


The argument that there isn’t room for more 
subjects seems weak, for there has always been 
room for worthy new subjects. Junior business 
training was a new subject not long ago, but it 
now has a solid foothold and seems to be perma- 
nent. Perhaps the kind of training suggested 
above may utilize junior business training 
classes, although to do an adequate job it would 
have to be supplemented by at least one other 
course, and perhaps by several in the senior 
years of the secondary school. Personally I am 
convinced that such training deserves to be on 
the required list, and that it is far more important 
than any other course on the high school list 
unless it be social science. Of course, it is more 
important than additional study of English, be- 
cause students, when they reach high school, 
have a perfectly practical—although perhaps 
crude—command of English; but they have had 
little or no training in consumer business or in 
economic citizenship. Which is more important: 
some refinements of English, or an essential 
training in consumer and economic citizenship 
problems? 


To some extent, perhaps, the concepts of 
business citizenship may overlap those taught in 
socio-business courses, or at least express merely 
a different point of view about the same concepts. 
Some writers express the hope that the two may 
be combined. I should doubt the feasibility of 
doing so, for the teaching of two different points 
of view at the same time is very difficult. Sup- 


pose, for instance, that as a part of socio-business 
training of a business organization class, it were 
deemed wise to discuss the wisdom of a tariff on 
cotton. If it were discussed from the point of 
view of a cotton dealer, different conclusions 
might be reached than if discussed as merely one 
item of a general tariff schedule. However, if 
tariffs were discussed in an economic citizenship 
class, first, and then later, perhaps, discussed 
from the business man’s viewpoint, the student 
might get both points of view. If he never took 
the latter course, as most students do not, he 
should at least have the economic citizenship 
viewpoint of tariffs, which should be very valu- 
able to him. If, in addition, this single concept 
were supplemented by a hundred or more other 
items involving economic citizenship, we could 
look forward confidently to a more intelligent 
electorate. Therefore, socio-business subjects 
may supplement and expand and elaborate eco- 
nomic citizenship problems by teaching them 
from the business man’s point of view, rather than 
from that of the citizen. Of the two, however, 
the economic citizenship course should precede 
the other and should be taken by all students. 


As was inevitable, the argument has been 
raised that the department of business education 
should limit its objectives to the provision of 
adequate vocational training for business. Why 
should it be so limited? The very same argument 
was raised when stenography came in. Business 
education was supposed then to be limited to 
training for bookkeeping, penmanship, and 
arithmetic—but stenography came in just the 
same. Does it not seem reasonable that the 
students should be provided with that business 
education for which there is a need? If they need 
training for vocations, should it not be provided? 
If they need training for consumer business, 
should it not be provided? If they need training 
for socio-business and for economic citizenship, 
should it not be provided? 


Whether or not such training should be given 
by the business department, or by the social- 
science department, by the home-economics 
department, or by all departments, may be a 
matter for argument, but to me at least there is 
no question as to its desirability. If it is needed, 
it should be provided. I have no wish to curtail 
vocational offerings; in fact, I fondly hope to see 
a much expanded vocational training, but it is 
possible to emphasize vocational training to the 
exclusion of all else. For instance, our emphasis 
on vocational training has acquired the enmity 
of at least one important group in this country. 
Various members of Consumers Research have 


4R. G. Walters, “Three Fundamental Questions,” Tae Batance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., October, 1935), 


pp. 52-53. 
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expressed the opinion that the business depart- 
ment cannot hope to provide adequate consumer- 
business education because all the emphasis of 
the business department has been producer em- 
phasis. They seem to think that we teachers of 
business are constantly striving to train students 
to be business men and women of a type that 
will strive to take advantage of the consumer at 
every turn. I believe they are mistaken and mis- 
informed, but they see, nevertheless, to have 
that opinion. 


Mr. Kelley,‘ in the September issue, says that 
economic citizenship is a function of the social- 
science department. He maintains that commer- 
cial teachers are poorly qualified to teach 
consumer education, and, I suppose, even less 
qualified to teach economic citizenship. I wonder 
if the social-science people, with a background of 
history and of government, are really better 

prepared. He goes further and states that it is 

not the task of business education to introduce 
courses which would examine the structure of 
society and develop skeptical attitudes of social 
criticism. This seems a queer attitude for any 
teacher to take. If students need to study the 
economic structure of society, such study should 
be provided, and not merely by the social-science 
department. If an intelligent electorate is essen- 
tial to the success of a democracy, the commercial 
teachers, social-science teachers, and all other 
teachers must do what is necessary toward that 
development. Nor should we, as Walters sug- 
gests, limit ourselves to discussion of what has 
been proved. Academic freedom, to me, means 
not only freedom to express proved facts, but 
also to express our best convictions about prob- 
lems which have not been proved. Should we 
avoid controversial issues? Should we pussyfoot 
for fear that discussion of such issues may cost 
us our jobs? I think it ridiculous to suppose that 
we can be content to set forth the arguments pro 
and con about major issues and then let students 
choose for themselves, for most of the major 
issues are so involved and cover such a mass of 
data and other writings that students have 
neither the time nor the library facilities to cover 
them. I think it clearly the duty of the teacher, 
on all debatable issues, to give as many of the 
arguments, pro and con, as can be given with 
the time and materials available, and then to 
give his personal opinion, which the students may 
then accept or reject. The conscientious teacher 
can do no less. 


If social-science teachers, with a background 
of history and government plus some little work 
in economics and sociology, are qualified to teach 
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economic citizenship, then the commercial teacher 
—with a background not only of stenography, 
filing, selling, and other techniques, but also of 
economics, finance, accounting, law, business 
organization and similar background courses— 
is fully as well equipped. But why should we 
assign such work to any one department? Why 
should we not attempt to secure cooperation and 
integration instead of competition and jealousy? 
Why should we not, in cooperation with all other 
possible departments, attempt to work out a list 
of concepts needed for adequate training in con- 
sumer education, in economic citizenship, and in 
socio-business, and try to agree among ourselves 
as to which individual ones shall be assigned to 
each department on the basis of ability to handle 
them effectively? For instance, we commercial 
teachers might voluntarily resign all claim to 
such concepts as city planning, the organization 
of governmental departments, political plat- 
forms, and all other items where the basis is not 
primarily economic, and have other departments 
leave to us items like taxes, business cycles, and 
attitude toward foreign debts, which do seem to 
have a major economic foundation. 


Summarizing, then, I should say that there 
is need for consumer-business education for all 
students, and need for economic citizenship train- 
ing for all students, and that it should be pro- 
vided by required courses, through the coopera- 
tion of various departments. Similarly, there is 
need for vocational business training for a large 
number of students, and furthermore all voca- 
tional students should be required to take certain 
socio-business courses either separately or as 
component parts of their vocational courses, so 
that a background of business principles and 
relationships may be provided to supplement 
their technical training. It seems impossible to 
provide all the necessary training in consumer 
and citizenship problems in any single course, 
such as junior business training, alone; hence I 
anticipate one or more required courses in the 
junior high school and one or more additional 
required courses in the senior high school. Before 
specific plans of this kind can be worked out, it 
seems vital that an attempt be made to secure 
the cooperation of authoritative committees of 
the national councils of teachers of business, of 
social science, of home economics, of manual arts, 
and perhaps others, looking toward the compila- 
tion of a comprehensive list of concepts and a 
satisfactory division of such concepts among the 
departments concerned. Such a project might 
well be sponsored by the National Council of 
Business Education. 


‘Arthur C. Kelley, “Is ‘Social-Business’ Training the Task of Business Education?” Tue Barance Sneet (Cincinnati: South-Western 


Publishing Co., September, 1935), pp. 4-6. 
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Aids in Teaching Retail Selling 


Harold W. Thomas 
Head of Commercial Department 
Kittanning High School 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania 


More and more every day is the study 
of retail selling being accepted by teachers, school 
authorities, students, and members of the com- 
munity. This is especially true with the mer- 
chants of the town. Because of this earned en- 
thusiasm about retail selling, I am going to pre- 
sent a number of aids which I find indispensable 
in class work. At a later date I will give in detail 
the construction, functions, and benefits of our 
well-equipped retail store and window trimming 
training. I want to emphasize the following 
classroom aids: (1) table and counter displays, 
(2) candy counter, (3) cafeteria. 

Of all the projects completed by the students 
in the retail selling department of Kittanning 
High School, there is none which demands the 
enthusiasm, ingenuity, and originality of students 
as our table and counter displays. When this 
project was first planned and presented to the 
retail classes, I was literally swamped with in- 
quiries by the students as to when they could 
begin their displays. 

The first step in this work is to secure several 
tables of sufficient size upon which these displays 
can be built. Here enters the factor of extra 
space in the classroom. It is a rather difficult 
situation when a teacher of salesmanship or retail 
selling tries to teach his subjects, in the way they 
should be taught, in a room where the space is 
limited. Some time ago a teacher who was ex- 
periencing this difficulty brought her troubles to 
me, trying to find a solution. It was the usual 
condition of 40 seats in a classroom with only 4 or 
5 feet in the front of the room with which to work. 
Well, you simply can do very little with that 
amount of space. This teacher had been teaching 
retail selling almost exclusively from the textbook. 
She realized that this is one subject that must be 
made practical or the interest is lost, and little or 
nothing can be gained. After boiling down all the 
facts, she finally told me that her school had been 
enlarged during the recent Civil Works Adminis- 
tration Projects and that the school had now two 
beautiful new laboratories. Upon inquiry I 
learned that the old laboratories were being used 
for storage rooms, but that one was sufficient for 
this use. We then decided to use the other former 
laboratory for her retail displays. I immediately 
suggested that she present her problems and 


solution to the su- 
perintendent. She 
is nowteaching her 
class in her former 
room, but they 
have a very com- 
fortable retail laboratory in the basement of the 
school. When displays are completed, demonstra- 
tion sales made by regular merchants and sales- 
people, or such activities on the part of the 
students, the classes meet in their retail labora- 
tory where they have sufficient room for tables 
and counters. 

I relate this teacher’s problem because I know 
that lack of necessary space is the major handicap 
to modern retail selling classes. A large table is not 
necessary for this work. If permanent seats are not 
accessible, it may be well to use ordinary chairs. 

After you have secured several tables for your 
display work, the next step is to gather materials 
for counter displays. This should be done almost 
entirely by the students. It is well to make some 
suggestions as to the kinds of displays possible to 
build. You will find the students have as many in 
mind by this time as you have. We permit them 
to build anything related to retail selling. The 
more tables you have the better. 

The students must now sell their ideas to the 
business men of the town because it is from this 
source that the majority of display material is 
obtained. The merchants, in most cases, will be 
glad to lend this material for the advertising that 
they receive from the school papers. It is well to 
see that the store actually gets the promised 
publicity so that the merchants will feel like 
granting other favors again. 

At this time it is possible to develop a short 
project in letter writing. Get a list of large retail 
and wholesale concerns from the telephone 
directories and have the students write to these 
companies requesting “dummy” merchandise, 
advertising materials, pictures, samples, and sales 
representatives to aid you in this work. 

The first display our students made this 
semester was the one shown in Illustration I. 
It was done in three colors, green, orange, and 
white. Contact was made with the Liberty 
Baking Company of Pittsburgh, and it recipro- 
cated splendidly. The manager sent one of his 
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Illustration I 


decorators to our school and he demonstrated 
various uses of crepe paper backgrounds. With 
the aid of several students he built the display 
shown here. They began with a bare table and 
built the display step by step, taking the oppor- 
tunity to explain to the students of the class why 
and how certain designs were made. The bread 
shown in the picture are dummy loaves furnished 
by this company. These and all other materials 
used were left with us for future uses. We found 
it advisable to have this sales display built 
during the class periods because it aroused greater 
enthusiasm since the students actually saw the 
work done. 


Illustration II is the result of contacting the 
H. J. Heinz Company of Pittsburgh. That 
company’s famous red and white colors were 
carried throughout the display. The company 
sent a carton of dummy cans which you see used 
in the background. The full cans on the table and 
the soup demonstration outfit were lent to us by 
the local Heinz representative who had cooperated 
greatly with us in many instances. This display 
shows originality and talent on the part of the two 
senior girls who built it. These girls have had ac- 
tual experience in preparing displays and aiding 


in demonstrations in retail stores, and they have 
gained valuable experience in this work. 


In order to give those students who might be 
more interested in some phase of retailing other 
than grocery, I have encouraged the displaying of 
other commodities. Illustration III shows a 
display applicable to a drug store. The two girls 
who are responsible for this display borrowed 
most of the perfume, compacts, and jars from 
local drug stores and classmates, but the whole 
set-up is entirely original. This display was done 
in black and white and was very attractive. 
Attractiveness, of course, is the purpose of dis- 
plays. 

Another project carried on by our retail 
students is the candy store. This store was for- 
merly operated in the junior high school, but 
since it has been taken over by retail selling 
students, they have opened a branch in the 
senior high school. This store was formerly 
operated by a boy, the son of a local candy repre- 
sentative, but no real effort was made to make it 
profitable business. No sales and advertising 
campaigns were attempted. The candy was there 
in case anyone wanted to buy it. It was thought 
that this would be a splendid opportunity for 
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Illustration II 


retail training for some of our students where 
they could apply the principles of selling that 
they have studied. We thought it best to ask in 
our three retail classes who would like to take over 
this business as their share of our practical 
projects. The first inquiry which I made in one 
class received 24 applicants, and in the second 
class 18 responded. I did not repeat my inquiry 
in the third class because I already had 42 
applicants for two positions. I offer these facts 
in order to prove the enthusiasm which can be 
aroused by such practical methods of teaching. 
When the branch store was opened, that gave 
two more students an opportunity. 


The method by which we chose the two sales- 
men affords another teaching aid. We decided we 
would have an elimination which would consist 
of building original candy displays in our class- 
rooms. Illustration IV shows the quality of 
work done by those applicants interested in this 
work. As it turned out, the two sisters who built 
the display shown here were unable to accept the 
candy assignments because of work after school, 
but that did not, in any way, dampen their en- 
thusiasm. This candy project was twofold. 
Besides the retail selling experience, it has a book- 


keeping value. Before the students took it over, 
they studied it from every angle as if they were 
actually going to buy it. They required the 
present manager to present a balance sheet, 
inventories, and daily sales records which were 
made out by him and kept in the high school 
office. These were studied and authenticated by 
the students. 

When the students were ready to “buy” the 
store, they appointed another student to act as a 
wholesale salesman. It was through him that 
candy was ordered and delivered. He took the 
orders and kept the necessary records, and was 
responsible for all candies and gum sold to the 
store by the wholesale company. 


The same general idea carried on in the candy 
store project was used in relation to the cafeteria, 
although no elaborate displays were built. 
Material was furnished by the company which 
supplies the cafeteria with milk, orangeade, and 
other beverages. This project was limited to 
girls who had studied home economics. The art 
department of the high school worked in con- 
junction with this plan and furnished menus and 
signs to be posted throughout the school. 


The purpose of the details concerning these 
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Illustration III 


retail selling projects is to help the teacher see the 
possibilities of such principles. You can readily 
imagine the enthusiasm on the part of the 
students when such projects are made possible by 
the teachers. The most important principle in 
the demonstration of many articles is to let the 
customer handle the goods. Why not apply this 
same principle to our teaching and permit the 
students actually to put into practice the facts 
studied in class? Regardless of how good a text- 
book may be, any class, especially retail selling 
will become a drudgery without some supple- 
mentary aids. I shall be glad to offer suggestions 
and try to help any teachers having difficulty in 
making his selling course one of the most popular 
and desired courses of the curriculum. 


WINDOW TRIMMING. One of the more recent 
projects developed in our retail selling classes is 
the actual window trimming of local business 
houses. Of course, this can only be accomplished 
when you get the full cooperation of the business 
men of your town. Not only the merchants 
whose windows are being trimmed are benefited, 
but also the other stores in the town. I will 
discuss briefly the plan we are now using in 
Kittanning and will emphasize the important 


points. The first, and most important, step in 
this window trimming project is on the part of 
the teacher. If the teacher is not familiar with 
the plan or if he is not familiar with the benefits 
derived by the merchant, the whole plan will be 
entirely unfavorable. The teacher must se// the 
idea to the store manager. Here are several 
points to stress in selling the plan to the business 
man: Assume there are 125 students studying 
retail selling: (1) Your windows will be under the 
constant observation of all these students for the 
length of the project. (2) The majority of the 
students of the entire school are aware of this 
work and will undoubtedly notice your windows. 
(3) The students who are trimming the windows 
will talk about it at home; hence, their families 
will be interested in your windows. (4) The name 
of your store will be used time after time during 
class discussions of the work being done. In the 
class discussion of these windows the following 
points are emphasized: (1) center of interest, (2) 
balance, (3) background, (4) color scheme, (5) 
condition of merchandise, (6) originality, (7) 
proportion. 


You must show the merchant that he is 
getting advertising that money cannot buy. 
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Illustration IV 


Do not begin your interview by telling the 
merchant you want to give him free advertising. 
The fallacy in this is that there are too many 
advertising concerns begin with such an argument 
and it turns out that the merchant must really 
pay them something. This tends to put him on 
his guard and creates a barrier for you to break 
down. 


There is not a successful store in the country 
whose manager does not realize that his store is 
just as his windows make it. You will conceive 
this more if you will study some windows in your 
town. Whether or not you realize it, you form a 
mental picture of the kind of merchandise kept 
in the store and the personality of the manager. 


After the merchant has become interested in 
your plan and has admitted that he would benefit 
by this project, then is the time to make your 
plans with him. Our plan in Kittanning is to 
assign two students to each project. If you have 
large classes and wish to place as many students as 
possible in this work, three pupils can be assigned 
to a project. These students take over one of the 
store windows for a week. During this time they 
will use any of the merchandise in the store and 
the display material which the store has on hand 


such as backgrounds and racks. They may change 
the window or any part of it as often as they like 
or upon recommendation of the merchant. 


At the end of the first week, another group of 
students is assigned to that same window. It is 
permissible for the merchant to offer suggestions, 
but emphasize that he does so to all groups since 
this project is run on a competitive basis. We run 
our project for eight or ten weeks depending on 
the number of students and the length of time 
we have for this work. At the beginning of this 
plan, a committee of other business men and 
faculty members is formed who observe the 
windows from both the professional and con- 
sumer’s viewpoint. At the close of our campaign, 
this committee votes on the windows, and the 
best display is chosen. If the merchant desires, 
he may award the winning group with some piece 
of merchandise. ‘This, however, is not to be 
expected by the students. They must be made 
to realize that they are getting something more 
than that from this work. If the teacher instills 
the proper spirit into the work, he will find that 
he has trouble finding enough work for all the 
students desiring to enter this project. 


(Concluded on page 144) 
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Commercial Education by Direct Control 


The third of a series of articles on the control 
and administration of commercial education. 


by 


L. Gilbert Dake 
Cleveland High School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


PERSONAL CONTACTS WITH INDIVIDUAL 
TEACHERS. Any general plan for the supervision 
of commercial instruction presupposes that there 
shall be personal contact between the supervisor 


and the commercial teacher. 


This can be ac- 


complished in the following ways: 


I. 


Keep the teachers posted on new develop- 
ments in commercial education by means 
of a survey bulletin. In the preparation of 
this bulletin let the teachers take an active 
part. Make it a cooperative enterprise. 
Keep it full of professional and local news. 
Above all, do not use it for propaganda 
purposes, but keep it strictly on a _pro- 
fessional basis. 


. See that teachers are placed on the mailing 


lists of desirable summer schools offering 
courses in commercial education. 


. In any way possible, stimulate the support 


of professional associations, both in the 
general educational and commercial fields. 
Encourage the attendance of teachers at 
these conventions by asking for reports. 
Publish their papers, and in all ways give 
them whatever recognition for such at- 
tendance as possible. 


. Encourage teachers to read professional 


literature and new books that deal with 
commercial subjects. Many of these books 
and magazines can be placed in the school’s 
or teacher’s library by the supervisor. It 
would also be possible for him to pass 
around his own private copies and to give 
them as wide a circulation as possible. 


. See that every teacher who does some 


superior work gets all the credit that is 
due him. A letter to his principal or super- 
intendent, as well as a written statement 
to the teacher, often is quite sufficient. 
Such a letter might give a worthy teacher 
sufficient recognition to cause a merited 
promotion. 


. Stimulate the making of research studies 


of all kinds among the teachers. To do this, 
it is necessary that the supervisor organize 


10. 


such efforts and furnish the means of 
carrying on the study. He probably would 
have to ask many teachers to indulge in 
this work in order to get it started. 


. Keep a personal rating or check-up sheet 


for each teacher. Keep it in such form that 
it can be shown to the teacher and be 
intelligible to him. Many rating sheets 
require a detective to read them. A com- 
mercial teacher might be credited for all 
the good acts he performs, and debited for 
everything that is against him. Such a 
sheet is clear and shows, unquestionably, 
the work of a teacher. The supervisor 
should never be afraid to show this balance 
sheet to any teacher. 


. Act as a clearing house for all suggestions, 


provided they are for the good of the cause 
of commercial education. It is true that 
many teachers are full of foolish sug- 
gestions, and might annoy a supervisor 
with them. A good way to forestall this 
type of teacher is to immediately give him 
the job and the power to carry out his own 
suggestion. After having been stung once, 
he will probably never be a repeater. 


. If you can, have definite office hours to 


meet any teacher who wishes to discuss his 
problems with you. Be kind, courteous, 
and patient with all, and many of the 
problems will soon cease to be problems. 


Above all, the supervisor should assume 
an attitude of cooperation with each of the 
teachers under him. He should never carry 
to the teacher, the idea that he knows it all. 
But he should, at all times, carry the im- 
pression to each of his teachers that he is 
trying to get their cooperation so that they 
may work with him toward the end of 
building up a really worth-while commer- 
cial department. 


SELECTION OF TEXTBOOKS. No teacher can 
be expected to carry on successfully, unless he is 
provided with the proper books, supplies, and 
equipment. The selection of textbooks has long 
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been a serious problem in many school systems. 
The high-grade salesmanship demonstrated by 
book publishing companies has sometimes led to 
the adoption of inferior textbooks. The teacher 
is entitled to the best textbook on the market; 
but if each teacher were allowed to choose his 
own textbook, we would probably have as many 
different types of textbooks used as there are 
teachers. Some teachers are constantly wanting 
a change, following the theory, no doubt, that 
any book is better than the one they are using. 
Other teachers do not want a change They have 
the old book learned by heart, and they object to 
anything that may upset their method of handling 
that course. 

It is up to the supervisor to adopt a definite 
plan for the selection of books that will be ac- 
ceptable to at least the majority of the teachers. 
Any plan adopted must be on the assumption 
that the textbook selected must be actually 
desired by a considerable majority of the teachers. 
To this end the following steps might be used: 


1. Ascertain in the annual conference if there 
is a real desire for a change in any textbook. 


2. If any considerable number of teachers 
express a desire for a change, organize a 
committee representing each school. The 
duty of the committee will be to see that 
each teacher has an opportunity to make a 
study of the textbooks then available. 


3. Get copies of all books available for 
adoption to place in the hands of this 
committee. 


4. Prepare a mimeographed form so that each 


teacher may make a written criticism of 
each book to be considered. 


5. Secure from each teacher of the subject 
his vote for first, second, and third choice. 


6. Have each teacher justify his choice of the 
three books by a written statement showing 
why, in his opinion, that book is superior 
to the others. 

7. Have the committee meet with the super- 
visor and make an intensive study of the 
three most popular choices. 

8. If possible, have a smaller committee make 
a unanimous choice of one book. 

9g. Have the members of the committee make 
a written statement of the reasons for their 
choice. 

10. Submit this statement together with your 
approval or disapproval of it to the super- 
intendent for his final decision. 

11. Before the book is placed in use, have the 
publisher furnish each teacher with a copy 
so that it can be studied before being pre- 
sented to a class. 


12. Furnish all teachers with what hints and 
helps you can secure for the proper use of 
this book. If the publisher furnishes a 
manual, be sure that this is placed in the 
hands of the teacher. 


13. Check up on the teaching results of this 
book frequently to see if it meets the aims 
and objectives of that course. 


SELECTION OF COMMERCIAL EQUIPMENT. 
Much dissatisfaction and wasted effort is to be 
found in the commercial deparcment where the 
equipment is inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the course. It is seemingly quite difficult 
to convince administrative officials that a com- 
mercial department should be equipped with the 
same type of up-to-date office machinery as the 
offices where their graduates will go. The com- 
mercial supervisor is in a position to make a 
complete survey of this equipment. He can then 
take the necessary steps to get what is needed. 

There are two types of equipment con- 
sidered by the supervisor: fixed, or movable 
equipment; furniture, or machines. 

A definite policy should be established in 
regards to the furniture of the commercial de- 
partment. The furniture should be simple, but 
adequate to meet the needs of instruction. The 
cost should be carefully examined and analyzed 
before new furniture is purchased. The furniture 
should fit the subject to be taught. For instance, 
in the typewriting room, where classes are large 
and where they use a machine that is more or less 
noisy and heavy, slate-top desks, capable of 
seating two to a desk, are found to be very 
desirable. The slate absorbs much of the noise 
of the machine. If the room has, in addition to 
this furniture, some patented insulation on the 
ceiling, there is also a desired difference in the 
noise. It is difficult enough, at the best, for a 
teacher to handle typewriting classes all day long 
in a crowded room with the constant clatter and 
bang of the machines. Anything that can be done 
in the matter of equipment to lessen or to deaden 
this noise will aid materially in making the teach- 
ing job more successful. 

In the bookkeeping rooms, it is no longer 
necessary to have large expensive desks. Tables, 
two feet by six feet with flat top and a six-inch 
shelf will handle two pupils for bookkeeping, or 
perhaps three for any other subject. These 
tables are simpler and less expensive than desks. 
It is preferable that the tables are not supplied 
with drawers, because a drawer becomes a filing 
depository for scraps of paper. The filing re- 
quirements of the room should be met in another 
way, either by built-in case, or by steel cabinets. 


Chairs should be comfortable, but of light 
construction to permit easy handling. The chair 
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should never be attached to the floor in a modern 
school. In recitation rooms, where there is a 
minimum of writing, arm chairs can be used and 
will be found to be very desirable. 


Machine equipment must again be divided 
into two classes: standard and special. So-called 
standard equipment might be said to consist of 
typewriters, and one or more Mimeographs. 
Typewriters and Mimeographs are usually 
thought of as standard equipment for a com- 
mercial department, because they have been in 
use for the longest length of time in the com- 
mercial department. 


In the selection of typewriters, the supervisor 
should adhere to some definite plan. He might 
decide that this is a large city where all makes of 
machines are being used. He will place type- 
writers on a quota basis, and buy the same num- 
ber of each make. He must, however, determine 
just how these machines are to be distributed. 
Will he place all the machines of one kind in a 
school, and the others in like manner, in the other 
schools, or will he have a beginning room in each 
school for first-year typewriting pupils where one 
standard make of machine will be used, and then 
place a mixture of makes of typewriters in an 
advanced room? The latter plan seems to meet 
the approval of most typewriting teachers. Any 
plan that is adopted in the purchase of these 
machines must take into consideration their cost. 
It might happen that the supervisor now has an 
equal number of different kinds of machines in 
the school. In replacing those that are worn out, 
he finds he can purchase one make of machine at 
a very decided saving. Prudence will dictate that 
he take advantage of this saving, even to the 
extent of having 75 per cent of his typewriters of 
one make. 


No one questions the value or need of a 
standard Mimeograph as commercial equipment, 
but when it comes to any other machines, there is 
doubt as to the possibility of buying them. 
Teachers insist that such machines are fully 
necessary for all classes, in order to meet the 
requirements of the course. The supervisor must 
adopt some policy for the selection and purchase 
of equipment other than that considered as 
standard. A committee might be formed to go 
over the whole matter, and in talking of the 
necessity for these machines, they might be asked 
to answer the following questions: 


1. Does the present curriculum demand the 
purchase of this equipment? 

2. Should the curriculum be changed to 
permit the use of these machines? 

3. Will we use this equipment enough times 
during the course to warrant its purchase? 
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4. Could we arrange for the loan of such 
equipment for a time sufficient to meet the 
instruction requirements? 


5. Would our pupils be able to get the use of 
this equipment in some other way if we 
did not furnish it? 

6. Is the initial cost added to the maintenance 
charge, excessive? 


7. Have we trained teachers, capable of 
giving the proper instruction on these 
machines? 


SELECTION OF COMMERCIAL SUPPLIES. The 
proper purchase of supplies is a very valid part 
of the general kind of supervision. ‘Teachers 
cannot do good work without the proper tools 
with which to work. These must be furnished in 
sufficient quantities, in proper form, and with the 
required quality. In schools where all the supplies 
used by the pupils are furnished free, an immense 
amount of detailed work is placed on the super- 
visor in the selection and testing of the different 
materials to be purchased. The actual purchase 
of the supplies is usually in the hands of a 
purchasing agent, or a supply commissioner. The 
article needed, however, and the actual choice of 
the quality that must be purchased, is usually in 
the hands of the supervisor. It is not the purpose 
of this paper to give a complete story of the 
purchase of supplies as a part of the general plan 
of supervision. It will be sufficient to give a 
brief outline of the most important points of 
the procedure. 


1. Prepare a supply list through the help of a 
representative committee and place on it 
every article that is absolutely netessary 
for the schools to furnish. 


2. Have each commercial department make 
an annual estimate of the supplies they 
think they will need for the next year. 


3. Place this list in the hands of the supply 
commissioner, who will advertise for bids 
and supplies. 


4. Have a committee of commercial teachers 
meet in the supply department, and make 
all possible tests of samples submitted to 
determine the most desirable articles to be 
purchased. 


5. When a committee chooses a certain 
sample, have them examine the bids to see 
if the sample chosen as best, is within a 
reasonable price range. 

6. The committee should recommend for 
purchase, the lowest-priced sample that 
meets the requirements of quality. 

7. The supervisor should keep careful check 
of the reactions of any teacher in regard 
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to any supply chosen to guide him in his 
tests, for he must see to it that the com- 
mittee chooses the supply that meets the 
needs of the teacher even though the price 
may be higher than other samples sub- 
mitted. 

8. Do not allow any article to be placed on the 
supply list unless there is a proved need 
for it. 


SELECTION OF TEACHERS. A general plan of 
supervision presupposes the right to assist in the 
selection of teachers to carry out this plan. 
The technique for selecting teachers is probably 
all set up in the large system, but the supervisor 
must fit into this scheme and see that he gets 
the very best teacher for the commercial position. 
Some of the basic points to observe in the 
qualifications of an applicant for a commercial 
teacher are as follows: 


1. A good general education. It is not too 
much to demand that the applicant have a 
degree from some good college with a good 
course in economics and general liberal arts. 
This fundamental training would be much 
better if it consisted of regular college work 
with some specialization in economics or 
industrial geography. 

2. Technical training. This training should be 
in the field of general commerce work with 
specialization in a teaching field of com- 
merce. It is essential that some courses and 
methods be included. Such training should 
be in addition to the general college train- 
ing, and should be taken as a part of 
graduate work, and certainly should not be 
included in those under-graduate courses 
that make up the initial degree. 


3. Experience in teaching and in business. To 
enter a large system, a teacher should have 
had at least two years’ successful ex- 
perience in teaching the subject for which 
he is being considered as an applicant. To 
warrant consideration some experiences in 
business should also be shown. This 
business experience might consist of sum- 
mer positions where he actually took a 
position and exposed himself to the same 
conditions his pupils would find when they 
leave his training. 

4. Professional training. In addition to the 
above training, a desirable candidate might 
show some further training in methods of 
teaching his subject, or in the general field 
of commercial training. Courses such as are 
offered in the department of education of 
the graduate school in most of our large 
universities would be worth while for pro- 
fessional training. 
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5. Personality. How does the candidate ap- 
peal to you? Is he forceful? Is he modest? 
Does he appear tactful? Does he seem to 
have a reserve strength of character? Is 


he neat in appearance? Has he any 
physical defects that are apparent? 


All the first four points can be found out from 
questions and from the application blank, but 
the last, that on personality, which is a very 
important one, can be found out only after ob- 
servation. It is usually very unreliable informa- 
tion that is furnished by the applicant in the way 
of letters. These letters of recommendation are 
usually written by his friends, who are anxious to 
assist him in getting a job. They are not to be 
taken very seriously in most cases. 


This outline for the selection of teachers, is 
a good workable plan. If an applicant qualifies 
in all five points, the supervisor can be sure that 
he has secured a very exceptional teacher. 


Remote control in supervision must be sup- 
plemented by direct and personal supervision. 
The aim of commercial work must not be just 
skill and efficiency. The finer things of life— 
cooperation, service to mankind, and character— 
must be made an integral part of business educa- 
tion. The proper attitudes towards business situa- 
tions cannot be obtained without proper personal 
attitudes. There must be a uniformity in 
standards, then conformity to standards. There 
must be ideals of service and of cooperation 
developed between teachers and school, as well 
as between teachers and business. There must be 
someone with vision, skill, training, and education 
to take the lead in all this. This person must be 
so trained that he can supervise by direct, and 
not by remote control. 





WORKBOOKS IN TYPEWRITING 


Teachers using QOTH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING will be interested in the work- 
books which are available at very low 
prices. These workbooks provide prog- 
ress charts, error charts, letterheads, and 
business forms. Write to the nearest 


office. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 


New York 


Chicago 
San Francisco 














Is Commercial Education 


Vocational? 


by 
Samuel E. Fleming 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


Seattle, Washington 


Nort long ago I visited a school which 
held itself out to be a vocational school. Among 
other trades for which it offered training was 
printing. 

The print shop was completely equipped to 
do an excellent training job. There were some 
seventy boys working in the shop, apparently to 
very good purposes. 

I knew something about the printing industry 
in the particular city where the school was 
located, and, in fact, in the section of the country. 
The opportunity for new workers to find em- 
ployment was very limited. 

With this background of observation and 
understanding, I stepped up to the head instruc- 
tor and remarked, “I suppose all of the boys you 
train in this shop find employment in the trade.” 

The instructor answered promptly, as if 
proud of his grasp of the situation, “No, very 
few will ever enter the printing trade.” I re- 
plied, probably too sharply for a visitor. “Why, 
then, are you teaching them printing?” 

There was no hesitation in the rejoinder, 
“Printing is just as good as algebra.” 

I didn’t carry the conversation further. I 
could have answered, that, as grievous as were 
the sins of the mathematics teacher, he had never 
held out his wares to be preparation for a job, 
as does an instructor of a course which has a 
vocational designation. 

In a sense, perhaps, the printing instructor 
was justified in his alibi that printing is as good 
as algebra, although, of course, for an engineering 
pupil it would be a poor substitute for mathe- 
matics. The point is that the mathematics 
teacher makes no promises that can lead to 
disillusionment. A boy who enters upon a voca- 
tional printing course or any sort of a vocational 
course has a right to a reasonable expectation 
that there will be a job for him as the logical 
terminus of his period of training. 

There are general values in education. They 
are important values. Certain subjects are de- 
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signed to achieve those values. No sharp lines 
of demarcation exist, of course. It probably 
could be contended with some show of fact that 
physical education courses promote better com- 
mand of English. I heard a geometry teacher 
defend as a major objective of his subject, train- 
ing in public speaking. Coming closer to our 
field, I have known commercial teachers who 
justified bookkeeping for the training it gave in 
accuracy in the abstract, and stenography for the 
training it gave in English. 

We need not proselyte in the fields of other 
departments to justify the commercial subjects. 
Some of them are vocational in their major 
contributions. Others serve more largely the 
purpose of general education. 

There is no subject that has entered the high 
school curriculum for years that gained such im- 
mediate recognition as did junior business train- 
ing. As an exploratory course in business train- 
ing, it is far superior to ninth-grade business 
arithmetic and penmanship, which in my judg- 
ment stultified the whole commercial group of 
subjects. Besides serving this purpose, it provides 
basic training important for every one who util- 
izes the business organization of the community. 
It is being recognized also as affording the best 
approach to a socialized mathematics which is 
very much needed and which generalized mathe- 
matics has not yet achieved. 

Typing, at least up to a certain level of 
achievement, is now classed as a general rather 
than a specialized skill. I can very well remember 
the beginning of typing in an Indiana town where 
I attended high school. As a very advanced 
step, our superintendent permitted two high 
school girls to study typing with his secretary in 
the office. We cannot buy typewriters now fast 
enough to meet the demand for instruction. 

Bookkeeping, it seems to me, affords an op- 
portunity to carry on for the pupil who has 
cultivated an interest in accounting through his 
exploratory experience in junior business training. 
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It has general value certainly to the person who 
may enter business aside from any vocation of 
bookkeeping or accountancy. The man who does 
my plumbing jobs around the house told me the 
other day that he was taking bookkeeping in 
evening school. He said when he went into 
business for himself he discovered that a knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping was as important to him 
as skill in his trade. 

Business law certainly has a place in the 
curriculum that need not be justified on purely 
vocational grounds. Part that is customarily 
taught in business English is general, part is 
vocational. Office training is unquestionably 
vocational in its objectives. Personally, I cannot 
see any reason why so-called business geography 
belongs in a commercial group of subjects. It is 
part of the general field of social science. 

I have omitted an evaluation of stenography 
because that belongs decidedly in the classifica- 
tion of vocational subjects. 

There is only one purpose in offering Simon- 
pure vocational courses; viz., to prepare young 
people for jobs. There is nothing gained by 
insisting as our printing instructor did that our 
subject is just as good as algebra or anything 
else. There is a need for vocational courses. 
They are not substitutes for general courses; 
neither will general courses serve their purposes. 

A year ago we invited the supervisor of trade 
and industry of our state vocational department 
and two representatives of the vocational division 
of the United States Office of Education to 
evaluate the trade courses in our Thomas A. 
Edison Vocational School. The standards which 
this committee used and its technique are perti- 
nent to this discussion. The commercial courses 
in the vocational school were not surveyed for 
want of time. The standards and technique em- 
ployed, however, are applicable to all types of 
vocational courses. 

The standards used in the survey are as 
follows: 

The arrangements for doing effective work 
in vocational courses will be efficient to the 
extent to which the following conditions exist: 


1. Instruction is given to a properly selected 
group of pupils. 

2. Instruction given in the shop or manipu- 
lative work is based upon the needs of 
workers in the occupation for which train- 
ing is being given. 

3. Provision is made for adequate instruction 
in the necessary related technical phases 
of the. work. 


4. Instructors are qualified from the stand- 


point of both occupational experience and 
training for teaching. 


5. Training is given under conditions which 
approach as nearly as possible the condi- 
tions found in the occupation for which 
training is given. 

6. Sufficient time is given for instruction. 

7. Adequate equipment and supplies are 
provided. 

8. Adequate provision is made for the place- 


ment and follow up of persons who are 
trained. 


9. The size of classes is such that proper 
instruction may be given. 

10. The administrative control is such that 
the program is not hampered in operation. 


The technique employed in securing informa- 
tion bearing on the program of training in the 
various trades was a conference technique. The 
teacher of the trade under consideration, the 
administrative officers of the school, and the 
surveyors constituted the conference. The leader 
of the conference questioned the teacher and 
school officials for the purpose of bringing out 
data related to the various standards. This in- 
formation was tabulated for each standard and 
furnished a basis for a rating by the survey 
committee. From four to six hours were devoted 
to the conference on each trade. 


There is nothing unique about the standards 
as stated here, although I do believe the survey 
committee stated them very accurately and 
simply. There is no standard with which anyone 
would disagree in theory, and yet many of them 
are compromised in practice. 


Factor 1, the selection of pupils, is so vitally 
a part of this discussion that I am going to give 
the information on this factor for two courses 
and the rating of the survey committee for the 
same courses. 


First, we will give the pertinent information 
bearing on Factor 1 for the day-trade preparatory 
course in auto mechanics. The committee found 
the data affecting the practice in the selection of 
pupils for this course to be as follows: 


1. The equivalent of two years of high school 
work is required for entrance. 

2. An age of seventeen years is required for 
entrance. 

3. Admission is made on application by the 
pupil and not by promotion or transfer 
from some other school. 

4. The principal of the school interviews 

“pupils to get an idea as to their interest, 
preparation, purpose; and fitness. The 
principal’s approval is necessary. 

5. The major teacher of the course inter- 
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10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


views the pupils for the same reasons as 
in Point 4. 


. Intelligence tests are sometimes used as a 


basis for rejection of applicants. 


. Parents are frequently interviewed before 


pupils are accepted. 

A written test is used to find out some- 
thing regarding the general knowledge of 
the pupils about this kind of work. This 
test is intended to show the interest of 
the pupils rather than their ability. 


. Pupils are admitted to the course only 


by the principal. Problem cases and mis- 
fits from other schools cannot be forced 
on this school by other school principals. 
Preference in admission is given to pupils 
who have had experience in or contact 
with this kind of work. 


. Unsatisfactory pupils may be eliminated 


from the course at any time. 


Opportunity to enter some other classes 
in this school is open to pupils dropped 
from this course. 

Records from other schools are given 
some consideration as showing probable 
interest and ability of the pupils. 
There are more applicants for the course 
than can possibly be accommodated. 


The remainder of the school system un- 
derstands the purpose of courses offered 
in this school. 

The compulsory attendance laws require 
school attendance of pupils up to the age 
of eighteen years. 

The purpose of the course is to give 
general training in automobile repair and 
maintenance, with little idea of speciali- 
zation. 


The committee gave this course a rating of 
six on Factor 1, based on a possible maximum 
rating of seven, explaining the discounting in- 
formation to be: 


Pupils who do unsatisfactory work are 
not dropped from the course, but are 
allowed to continue in some cases. 


. The lack of a definite “try-out” or pro- 


bationary period. 


. There is some uncertainty as to the kinds 


of jobs for which training is to be given. 
Unless these jobs are known, it is difficult 
to determine the qualifications needed; 
hence it is difficult to select pupils who 
have those qualifications. 


The course in power sewing machine operation 
did not rate as well as the course in automobile 
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mechanics on Factor 1A, selection of pupils. The 
information deduced from the conference upon 
which the rating for this course was based is as 
follows: 


1. Two years of high school work, or its 
equivalent, required for entrance. 


2. Age for entrance is seventeen years. 


3. Preference in admission is given to those 
with experience in sewing. 


4. The principal and the teacher interview 
pupils before acceptance to get some idea 
as to their interest, eyesight, general 
health, and physical qualifications. 


5. Part-time classes maintained in the school 
are sometimes used for “try-out” pur- 
poses. 

6. A two-weeks’ trial period in the class is 
provided, but no pupils have been dropped 
as a result of this trial. 


7. Records of pupils in other schools are 
consulted to learn about work done in 
sewing. 

8. The number of applications for admission 
is small, so that all applications are 
accepted. 

g. The course is called “power sewing,” but 
the purposes outlined include considerably 
more than just this one kind of work. 


10. There are no means of judging probable 
ability in design or pattern work. 


The committee gave this course a rating of 
four on the scale of seven, ascribing the following 
discounting evidence: 


1. The purposes of the course are somewhat 
indefinite, so it is difficult to make proper 
selection of pupils. 


2. The number of applicants is small, so that 
all who apply are admitted—a system 
which is practically that of election by 
the pupils rather than selection by the 
school. 


3. The reluctance to drop pupils from the 
course even after a trial demonstrated 
lack of fitness for the trade. 


Is it fair to raise the question—what would 
be the rating of any group of vocational com- 
mercial pupils in a class in stenography, book- 
keeping, office practice, or retail selling on 
Factor 1, selection of personnel of the class? 
Someone may object that the commercial de- 
partment of a high school is at a disadvantage 
in selecting pupils for vocational subjects as 
compared with a vocational school. Commercial 
subjects are elective the same as other subjects 
in the high school program of studies. Pupils are 
disposed to select stenography, for example, as 
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a subject of study rather than secretarial work 
as a vocation. 

I am perfectly willing to admit this disad- 
vantage and observe that it is inherent in the 
policy of trying to combine vocational education 
with general education. There may have been 
a reason some years ago for providing terminal 
vocational courses in high school for young people 
who were destined to enter employment at 
seventeen or eighteen. Nowadays, with the age 
for beginning work advanced to nineteen or 
beyond, such reason does not exist. I predict 
that purely vocational commercial training will 
in the near future be offered only on a high school 
postgraduate level. Then there will be no excuse 
for letting Tom, Dick, Mary, and Jane take a 
“long shot” at commercial vocations. 

Having excused the cosmopolitan high school 
for disregard of Factor 1, I still contend that 
every effort should be made to select pupils for 
vocational commercial subjects even in such a 
high school. For fifteen years, the Seattle high 
schools have offered a course in retail selling, 
open to seniors. The training consists of an 
hour’s instruction in school each day, accom- 
panied by actual selling in the stores on Saturdays 
and at other times when extra help may be 
employed. This course has been highly success- 
ful, both from the point of view of the students 
and of the stores. The reason has been, of course, 
that the personnel of the classes has been se- 
lected very carefully. Each year twice as many 
pupils will apply for the course as can be accom- 
modated. ‘The schoolmaster’s natural reaction 
would be to offer a second section. Fortunately, 
there is another issue involved besides high 
school accommodations. A controlling factor is 
the availability of employment, which is an 
essential part of the training. Since the stores 
can offer employment only to a limited number 
of pupils, the total number is kept within definite 
bounds. Accordingly, pupils are selected for 
size, appearance, scholarship, and other factors 
which are reasonably objective. The school has 
tried various tests to serve this purpose, but so 
far has had better results with the information 
which the school accumulates in its files. 

It is not our purpose to discuss here methods 
of selection. That would be a long story in itself. 
Business and industry, suffice it to say, have 
been devising ways and means for the selecting 
of personnel. It can be done, not with infallibility, 
of course, but at least with more success than 
could be ascribed to the old “hit and miss” 
system. Dealing with pupils, however, this pre- 
caution is always in order: Resolve doubts in 
favor of the pupils. 

Besides making vocational training selective, 
I believe we should undertake to limit the number 
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it serves so as not to flood the market for trained 
people. This appears difficult, and it is difficult. 
It requires a very close tie-up with the business 
or industry involved. Vocational courses become 
a disadvantage rather than an advantage to 
young people when there is no assurance that 
there are reasonable possibilities for employment 
at the end of the training period. 

It may appear that I speak with considerable 
assurance on these two subjects—selection of 
pupils and limitation of supply of trained people. 
I do so, however, on the basis of experience with 
a school that has tried faithfully to observe these 
standards. The Thomas A. Edison Vocational 
School in Seattle has operated for five years, 
giving training in eight trades and three com- 
mercial occupations. During the depression 
period, it has had very few students who did not 
find a place in the vocation for which they had 
been prepared. That is an unusual record, at- 
tributable to two things: (1) the school has 
accepted only such pupils into its courses who 
show personal qualifications for the vocation for 
which they apply for training, (2) the school has 
limited the number of pupils to the carefully 
calculated demand in the occupation. 

These criteria have been applied both to trade 
and to commercial occupations. Young men and 
women, many of them high school postgraduates, 
are coming to Edison Vocational School to pre- 
pare for commercial vocations. So far the school 
has been able to achieve the same excellent 
record for placements in the commercial field 
that it has in the trade fields. 

In conclusion, my theses are simple. Some of 
our commercial subjects have an important con- 
tribution to make to the field of general educa- 
tion. Others of them are primarily vocational in 
their purpose. We must discriminate and ad- 
minister the first group as part of general educa- 
tion, using the standards applicable to vocational 
education in dealing with the vocational group. 
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Problem Solving in Business Mathematics 


by 


Clinton M. File 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


“How can I teach my 
students to solve problems more 
efficiently?” is a common query of 
teachers of business mathematics in 
high schools. Business men tell us 
that our students cannot solve simple 
problems, and the results of tests and 
examinations verify what the busi- 
ness men have said. 

““Problem-solving,” says Buswell, 
‘ig in a very real sense the test of 
one’s ability in arithmetic.”! Morton 
says, “We teach arithmetic in order 
that our pupils may be able to solve 
the problems which they encounter in their school 
days and in their post-school experience.’ 

Individual and business progress rests upon 
the general idea of precise thinking involved in 
the solution of problems with money. Such 
problems range from a personal expense account 
to the financial management of a large corpora- 
tion. By solving selected business problems, 
students should gain an insight into a wide range 
of knowledge concerning modern industrial soci- 
ety; they should also develop the power of anal- 
ysis which will help them cope successfully with 
a complicated business environment. Further- 
more, greater interest should be aroused in current 
problems through a quantitative interpretation 
of social, economic, and civic affairs. The raising 
of the age requirements of emplyees is the final 
reason why the problem-solving objective of 
business mathematics should receive more 
emphasis. 

An attempt will be made to answer these 
questions: From what topics should problems be 
selected for business mathematics? What shall 
be the standard for the evaluation of problems? 
How can students be trained to solve problems 
more efficiently? 

What is a business problem as distinguished 
from an example? The term example refers to a 
situation in mathematics in which the operation 
to be performed is indicated as .06 x $1,200. On 
the other hand in a problem situation, one must 
first decide what operation to perform as in the 
following: On January 10, a merchant buys 


1Guy Thomas Buswell, Diagnostic Studies in Arithmetic (Chicago: 





*R, E. Morton, Teaching Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades (New York: Silver, Burdett and Co., 1927), p. 295. 
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goods invoiced at $876.40 on the fol- 
lowing terms: 2/10/N/30. What 
sum will pay the debt on January 
15? 

Assuming that business mathe- 
matics should be taught for two 
semesters, we are justified in pre- 
senting business problems of the 
citizen and the consumer during the 
early semester of the high school 
course and in deferring the voca- 
tional aspects of the subject for the 
second-semester course, which may 
be given in the senior year. 

Everyday observation tells us that the com- 
mon problems affecting the lives of most people 
are those of being worthy citizens, making a 
living, and providing for old age. Applications 
of problems should therefore include the quanti- 
tative aspects of the cost of living, maintaining 
a decent standard of living, making “ends meet,” 
and ways of making a living, with emphasis on 
how young people get started in life, and how 
money may be saved and invested wisely. 

With 30,000,000 families in the United States 
and with more and more of their representatives 
attending high school, we are justified in making 
our selection of business problems from the fields 
of citizenship and homemaking for the first 
course. The great mass of our students will, 
therefore, derive the most benefit from solving 
problems selected from such units as the follow- 
ing: “How Grocery Bills are Figured,” “How 
Property Taxes are Assessed,” “How to Buy a 
Home,” “What Items Make up Rent,” “How 
Life Insurance is Bought,” “Stocks and Bonds as 
Investments,” “Reading the Financial Page of a 
Newspaper,” and “Buying on the Installment 
Plan.” 

Although business applications occupy an in- 
creasing amount of space in the general textbooks 
in arithmetic, there is a very definite place in the 
ninth or tenth year of the high school for addi- 
tional material as outlined. Moreover, more of 
the subject.matter can be brought nearer to the 
level of adults.and still be within the comprehen- 
sion of the students. Under such a scheme the 
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elementary principles of sound personal and 
family money management are presented as 
business problems which every citizen must solve. 
The work proceeds from the bottom up. The 
main course is served first. Students should first 
be taught how to administer successfully their 
own economics. Only after they know how to 
run their own affairs by the application of busi- 
ness principles to their own lives, should they 
broaden their horizon by solving more complex 
problems in the field of general business. 


The second semester’s work should be given 
in the senior year and should emphasize business 
problems with the common functions or activities 
in business; namely, marketing, finance, account- 
ing, budgeting, and production. Problems in 
finance, for example, will include bank problems, 
credits and collections, bonds and stocks. Since 
it is impossible to teach the details of a great 
number of businesses to students, teachers of 
business mathematics should organize their 
courses around basic business activities or identi- 
cal elements found in many businesses. Starting 
with the student’s experiences as a foundation, 
the teacher should present typical problems of 
the small or medium-sized business from the point 
of view of the seller or producer. 

The prospective clerical worker, bookkeeper, 
cashier, or business man will apply his skill to 
actual business problems, incidentally increasing 
his knowledge of the interrelationship and inter- 
dependence of typical daily activities. This 
course, if given in the senior year, will also have 
the advantage of presenting to students a review 
of fundamental operations and of building up 
skills just before entering employment or college 
courses. There is much to be said too in favor of 
vocationalizing business mathematics with the 
use of calculating machines by the students. 


What shall be the standards for the evaluation 
of problems? Problems should be real and 
within the comprehension of students. The fol- 
lowing are means of evaluating problems: (1) 
Problems should not involve misleading facts and 
procedures of modern business. (2) Problems 
should not involve trivialities. (3) Problems 
should not involve useless methods and opera- 
tions discarded by business men decades ago. 
(4) Problems should not be given whose answers 
would, in real business situations, already be 
known. (5) Problems should not involve fantastic 
business situations with figures out of proportion 
to real business transactions. 

Several years ago, Herbert P. Sheets, secretary 
of the Retail Hardware Association, at the sug- 
gestion of some 20,000 members of his association, 
wrote to a number of prominent educators and 





textbook publishers, telling them that business 
men believed that the theory of profits as set 
down in most arithmetics was erroneous and 
worked a great injustice to those engaged in 
distribution. 

Ninety-six arithmetics out of 110 examined 
were found faulty in that examples or defini- 
tions— 

(a) called difference between cost and selling 

price “profit”; 


(b) 
(c) 


figured profit on cost rather than on 
selling price; 

gave little consideration to operating ex- 
penses and the effect of such costs upon 
the prices necessarily charged customers; 


usually so stated examples that the re- 
sulting “profits” were impossibly large in 
comparison with actual business experi- 
ence. 


(d) 


Mr. Sheets says that he considers it particu- 
larly important that students should be given a 
correct understanding of mark-up, margin, ex- 
pense, and profit, and why the last three must 
be figured on sales, while mark-up of goods is 
based on cost.? While many textbook writers of 
business arithmetic have remedied these mis- 
conceptions, others still present misleading facts 
and procedures when compared with modern 
business. 

Real problems should be given which occur 
in the business affairs of students, of older people, 
and of business men. Unreal problems should be 
eliminated. They show the effect of the old faulty 
psychology of formal discipline. If included at 
all, “trick problems” should be limited to the 
more gifted students for recreational purposes 
along with cross-word puzzles and games. 
Authorities do not consider unreal problems 
worth while for training representative students 
for the practical business affairs of the world in 
which they live. 

How can we help our students to solve prob- 
lems more efficiently? We should make a special 
study of comprehension of the problem, accuracy 
and speed in computation, and an analysis of 
other difficulties. 

Comprehension of problems may be facilitated 
by having the problem properly written. Problem 
writing becomes an art when the writer considers 
that he should put himself in the place of the 
student to understand what is wanted. 

Lack of comprehension of problems may be 
due to the lack of ability in reading, not under- 
standing the vocabulary, or to the lack of ability 
to reproduce mentally the concrete situation in 
the problem: To remedy the lack of comprehen- 
sion of problems, the teacher should give special 


‘Journal of Business Education (East Stroudsburg, Pa.: The Trethaway Publishing Go., May, 1930), p. 36. 
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instruction in how to read problems and how to 
explain technical terms. He should also see that 
students form the habit of reading all the prob- 
lem. Preconceived ideas as disturbing elements 
should be eliminated. In many problems students 
will have to learn to read between the lines, 
applying principles from their own knowledge. 

Consider the following problem: A 6 per cent 
bond with a par value of $1000, maturing No- 
vember 1, 1940, was bought through a broker, 
on November 1, 1934. The market price was 
102%. The commission charged was $5.00. 
Compute the approximate yield on this invest- 
ment. 

The meaning of the terms, approximate, 6 
per cent, 102%, par, maturing, yield, market 
price, and commission should all be known before 
the problem can be solved. The student must 
read the problem carefully, and know: 


1. How to find cost of the bond which in- 
cludes the market price and the broker’s 
commission. 


2. How to compute the annual interest on 
par value. 


3. How to figure the difference between the 
total cost and the maturity value, and 
determine the yearly loss, exclusive of 
interest. 


4. How to find the approximate income of 
the bond. 


Estimating answers and judging absurdities 
has been used with effect in helping students com- 
prehend problems. Restating technical terms in 
their own language and having students indicate 
the processes necessary in the solution have also 
proved helpful. To remedy lack of concreteness 
in poorly written problems, students should be 
helped to visualize or reproduce mentally the 
real situation. 

Another chief difficulty in problem-solving is 
lack of accuracy in computation. Research stud- 
ies have revealed that about one-third of the 
mistakes in solving problems are due to errors 
in computation. Buswell says: ‘“There is no 
need of conflict, however, between the emphasis 
on the fundamentals and the emphasis on prob- 
lem-solving. While a mastery of the fundamentals 
does not guarantee ability to solve problems, a 
lack of knowledge of the fundamentals very 
seriously interferes with problem-solving. Stu- 
dents frequently fail to solve problems correctly 
because their methods of manipulating the four 
fundamental processes are so clumsy that their 
attention is diverted from the problems to the 
details of number combinations.” What can 


‘Buswell, op. cit., p. 195. 
‘Published by The World Book Co. (New York, 1928). 


*Courtis Standard Research Tests (Detroit), published by the author. 
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the teacher do about it? The answer is involved 
in a program of testing and remedial teaching. 


The first thing is to find out, by means of a 
survey test, what foundation is lacking. A busi- 
ness arithmetic class was given the Shorling- 
Clark-Potter Arithmetic Test’ at the beginning 
of the school year and another form of the same 
test at the end of six weeks. A comparison of the 
two tests showed the following results: Average 
score of the class on the first test, 61; the second, 
84. 

In the period between the two survey tests, 
diagnostic tests were given to locate specific 
difficulties of individual students. For example, 
if a student needed a review of decimal fractions, 
special remedial drills and assignments were 
given to him on that part of the work, which 
helped him remedy his own difficulties. 

The Courtis tests’ in the four fundamental 
processes with whole numbers were also given at 
the beginning of the school year and at the end of 
a month with following results: 


Beginning of First End of First 
Month Month 
Addition....... 10.4 13.4 
Subtraction.... 13 16.7 
Multiplication . 9.7 12.6 
Division....... 7 16 


Minimum standards of achievement were 
established in both cases. Individual remedial 
teaching was again necessary for review in filling 
gaps in knowledge and to break down faulty 
habits by establishing new ones. 

Progress charts were kept by each student 
which proved to be an effective motivating 
device. In other words, each student tried to 
beat the minimum established, his own previous 
record, and the average of the class. 

During this time, however, the students were 
solving many problems of the type discussed 
previously in this article by a plan of attack 
described below. 

One of the chief difficulties encountered in 
problem-solving was how to attack the problem. 
Students’ abilities in this respect varied greatly 
and many faulty methods had to be corrected. 
Each student was given the following method or 
procedure: 


1. What does the problem ask for? Be sure 
you understand every word in the problem. 

2. What would be a reasonable answer? 
Make an estimate before you try to work the 


problem. This will prevent many unreasonable 
answers. 
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3. What must you do to solve the problem? 
Decide what computations are necessary to solve 
the problem. Sometimes there is more than one 
step in the work. 


4. Is your answer a reasonable one? After 
you have done the work required, check your 
answer with the estimate you made. 

5. How did you check your work? Remember 
that nearly one-third of the mistakes in solving 
problems are due to errors in computation.’ 

This procedure may be summarized on work- 
ing papers and used by students as follows: 





Find Estimated | Solution Check 


Answer 


Given 























Great improvement was made in the ability 
of students to solve problems after they had used 
this as a guide. Newcomb® finds appreciably 
greater improvement in both accuracy and speed 
in reasoning when students have been given 
careful and logical procedure in problem-solving. 


Difficulty analysis reveals that physical con- 
ditions and intelligence are also factors which 
affect problem-solving ability. Research studies 
reveal that in business mathematics, as in other 
subjects, desirable physical conditions should be 
provided to insure physical efficiency. Studies 
have also shown a close relationship between 
intelligence and the ability to solvé arithmetic 
problems; intelligence tests usually contain a 
number of such problems. Although native 
intelligence sets an upper limit to the ability to 
solve such problems, most students are not near 
this limit and can improve their powers in this 
connection.® 

A common method of difficulty analysis is 
to administer a scale for problems and to list the 
types of errors on such test papers. Hydle and 
Clapp!® tabulated more than 350,000 solutions 
for problems in an attempt to find out the ele- 
ments of difficulty in the interpretation of con- 
crete problems in arithmetic. Banning'! worked 
directly with students and found fourteen causes 
of difficulty in problem-solving. Brueckner listed 


nineteen types of exercises that may be used to 
determine the causes of difficulty and to serve as 
guides in the construction of exercises to improve 
the ability of students in solving problems.” 


In conclusion, the types of applications of 
business mathematics which have the best claim 
for consideration in the first-semester course 
include those which will give students the power 
to apply their skills in accurate and rapid com- 
putation in common business situations found in 
the daily lives of individuals, homemakers, and 
citizens. Such applications will help them to 
become useful members of society and to attain 
economic freedom. From the second-semester 
course, students should enlarge their powers 
developed in the first course by solving numerous 
business problems concerned with basic activities 
of the producer or seller, with special emphasis 
on the problems of the small business man. 


Standards set up for the evaluation of good 
problems require that they should be real, inter- 
esting, and well written. Lack of comprehension 
of problems may be due to lack of ability in 
reading, not understanding the vocabulary, or 
lack of concreteness which may prevent a visual- 
ization of the setting in which the problem occurs. 
Failure of the student to comprehend the business 
setting may be more difficult than the arithmetic 
calculations involved. Understanding of the 
business background should therefore be de- 
veloped with great care by teachers who really 
understand modern business, its practices, and 
its procedures. To remedy lack of ability in 
computation: give tests, locate individual 
difficulties, apply remedial instruction, and then 
give tests again to see if the remedial instruction 
is effective. 

A definite method of attack includes these 
instructions: read the problem carefully and 
thoughtfully, know what is- given, and know 
what is to be found. Then decide on the processes 
to use, approximate the answer, solve the prob- 
lem, and check the work. 

Under this subject organization and plan, 
business mathematics will no longer be thought 
of as merely a narrow vocational tool-subject. It 
will be thought of as an enriched course contribu- 
tion to better social living and to greater voca- 
tional skill in this business age. 
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The Scene Changes in Vocational Trends 


There seem to be cycles in educational pro- 
cedure as there are in weather, finance, and dress 
styles. A generation ago, when life was less tense 
and complicated, certain educators and men who 
did not come under that classification, made an 
effort to adjust men and women to jobs for which 
they were fitted by nature and temperament, as 
well as by training. The demands of business 
and professional life were fairly well established, 
and it was generally understood that anyone 
above the grade of moron would find himself 
safely anchored in a business in which he could 
make a living, and be happy, as happiness goes. 
This was a beautiful dream, and fond hopes were 
founded and predicated on these premises. 


The scene changes! The civilized world en- 
gaged in a devastating war, and we had too many 
jobs. The method selection was conscription, not 
natural selection. Women workers of all kinds 
came into the picture. After the war, jobs were 
plentiful, and wages abnormally high and were 
going higher. The social picture was highly 
colored. Business men and women with little or 
no training were given important posts at high 
salaries. Schools turned out a mediocre product, 
which, for the time being, met the demand. 
Vocational guidance propaganda was largely for- 
got, or shelved, unable to function. It did not 
matter what a man did; even the moron could 
function and make money. Of course, the bright, 
smooth men eventually got possession or control 
of the easy money. But something was wrong 
even in the education of these financial wizards, 
some of whom are taking prolonged courses in 
Federal institutions. Incidentally, some learned 
people, with very complicated vocabularies, are 
attempting to point out just what ingredient of 
the educational formula it was that was over- 
looked when these leaders were educated. Had 
the college failed to get the vital thing across? Or 
had these boys never been to college? 
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Again something happened! The joy ride 
was over. Men fell from high business and social 
perches. A goodly number jumped from sky- 
scraper windows or roofs; or devised other 
drastic means of escaping reality. The inquests 
did not reveal what was wrong with these people, 
if anything, except that something had queered 
the game. We are now trying to place blame for 
the collapse of our social and economic setup, and 
educators and brain trusters are brought in to 
determine, if possible, why leaders fail to lead; 
why educators have lost control; why students 
have lost faith. Is it due to the inability of people 
to know a true leader? Or are we just rash when 
we fill strategic positions? 


Few men have the temerity to tell young 
people what to do. Trained investigators may be 
able to tell a man about his natural aptitudes, 
and to codify the kinks in his personality; but 
at this time, we are not at all sure what, if 
anything, there will be for the young man or 
woman to do ten years hence. Social and 
technological developments may render some 
present types of fadistic education too expensive 
and impractical for future use. 


Consumer education is giving educators and 
economists some concern right now, and linked 
up with consumer education is distribution, 
which furnishes a particularly potent brand of 
political ammunition these days. 

We now know that business leadership and 
political leadership are and should be closely 
related, also that trends in educational procedure 
are going to be colored to an increasing extent 
by the political astuteness and wisdom of our 
leaders. Regardless of political faith, we may 
look for important changes in our educational 
setup, and these will be brought about by pres- 
sure from the groups who are now on the outside 
looking in.—E. E. Magoon, School of Commerce, 
Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio. 
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A Project Emphasizing the Personal Values 


in the Study of Bookkeeping 


Bookkeeping is a commercial subject and has 
as its chief aim the training of bookkeepers. In 
a great many cases, however, the only use made 
of the study of bookkeeping will be in the keeping 
of personal records, and the trend in present 
methods of teaching is to place more emphasis 
upon training the bookkeeping student to make 
a practical use of his knowledge. 


The following project is used to unify the 
work dealing directly with personal accounts, 
from the preliminary budget to the income tax 
return at the end of the year, by applying the 
general principles learned in the first course in 
bookkeeping. The work is divided into three 
units: the construction of a budget, the record of 
income and expenditures, and the preparation of 
an income tax return. In order to appeal to and 
to be useful to the individual who often must 
keep accounts of a personal nature in his spare 
time, the system and the records must be so 
simple that they require little time for accurate 
use. 


The problem of budgeting is approached in 
one of two ways: the necessity of controlling ex- 
penditures so that all bills can be met out of 
current income is discussed, or the necessity of 
the budget is demonstrated by a study of local 
school, city, or county budgets. After showing 
the need of estimating the income and expenses 
in advance, the model budgets developed by 
governmental studies are used as the basis of 
distribution of the annual income chosen for the 
class project.!_ It should be clearly understood 
that these are model budgets and do not fit the 
needs of every individual and that the valuable 
distribution is the one based upon records of 
past expenditures. 


A plan for controlling personal finances is of 
no value unless accurate records of income and 
expenditures are kept. These records, to have 


the greatest value, must be based upon the prin- 
ciple of proof by means of a trial balance. The 
simplest record kept is the modified cash book 
illustrated. The number of columns can be in- 
creased or decreased in accordance with the dis- 
tribution decided upon when the budget is made. 
The distribution of estimated expenditures is 
shown in the cash book by a debit to cash and a 
credit to the appropriate account. Any balances 
in funds are transferred to the next month and 
are added to that month’s distribution. The 
ledger is not used with the cash book since a 
trial balance can be taken directly from it. At 
any time the balance of cash is represented by 
the balances of the various accounts which must 
agree in total with the cash balance. For a large 
income with numerous expenditures, this cash 
book would need to be modified and supple- 
mented with other records. The books to be 
used in such a project are selected in accordance 
with the income to be used for the work. 


For the third unit, copies of income tax return 
blanks can be secured and used as the basis of 
the work. A study of the deductible items is 
made and these items selected from the cash 
book. Entries in the cash book are made from a 
list of transactions prepared by the instructor. 
Many states have income tax laws in which the 
taxable and deductible items differ from those of 
the federal tax laws. In such cases, both returns 
can be made from the cash book if kept in good 
form. 


In all the work, emphasis is placed upon the 
business vocabulary so that the student will be- 
come familiar with the terms used in newspapers 
and magazines. This project is used successfully 
as a means of emphasizing the personal benefits 
to be derived from a study of bookkeeping.— 
C. E. Witherspoon, Clovis High School, Clovis, 
New Mexico. 
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1J. W. Baker, A. L. Prickett, and P. A. Carlson, 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, r7th Edition (Cincinnati: South-Western 


Publishing Co., 1934), pp. 264-65. 
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The Bulletin Board in the Typewriting Room 


The commercial students came in 
singing on Monday morning! Monday 
is supposed to be a blue, discouraging 
day, but it could hardly be that in 
our typing room. The huge bulletin 
board which occupies half of one side 
of the typing room was covered with 
multi-colored stars of various sizes. 
On each was printed the name of a 
student and his highest achievement 
in speed or accuracy. A huge gold 
star at the top honors Bill’s perfect 
fifteen-minute test. The lovely green 
one inthis corner reminds one of 
Marty’s sixty-three words a minute. 
All the stars are tacked up in a hap- 
hazard manner. 


Is it difficult to induce your students to read 
the bulletin board every day? I found it hard 
until I struck upon the idea of a daily “gossip 
sheet.” Here’s a part of today’s: 


“Ask Ada why she had to hold her carbon 
copy in front of a mirror to read it!” 


“Linda did a good day’s work yesterday— 
she wrote two tests, each with only one error.” 


“Speaking of absent-minded people: Dot dis- 
covered in the middle of her test that she forgot 
to put any paper into her machine!” 


“DID YOU KNOW (No. 136) that a gentle- 
man opens a door and permits a lady to precede 
him into the room?” 


“Bill passes along this simple remedy: If 
your machine should lock when you return the 
carriage, use your backspacer to release it.” 


“The Typing Demonstration Committee 
will be glad to have you submit Victrola records 
for the opening rhythm number.” 


“If you’ve never associated Ken with cyclones, 
hurricanes, and earthquakes, just try sitting at 
the same table at which he’s erasing!” 


Achievement charts fascinate high school 
people. There’s a strong urge to watch the im- 
pression you’re making on the world. Our de- 
partment gives grades based on the best records 
students make during the marking period. Two 
continuous graphs—one for accuracy, and one 
for speed—are kept in some simple form such as 
in Illustrations I and II. 


These may be varied by using the conven- 
tional bar graph, a wavy line, stars, or anything 
else that suits the fancy and affords variety. 





Celia M. Ayars 


Of course general announcements 
of the school, of the department, and 
of classes, are neatly posted on the 
bulletin board. We use colored papers 
which are requisitioned as a part of 
our typing supplies, and which are used 
to advantage in certain types of class- 
room work. Students know that a blue 
notice concerns their notebooks; that 
rose is the notice of the typing club; 
that green is the color used by the typ- 
ing demonstration committee. This 
saves time and is an efficient way of 
training in the business use of color. It 
is better still, however, if these notices 
can be put on the “gossip sheet,” for 
there they are sure to receive attention! 


Occasionally we post a picture of a typewriter. 
Beneath it appears a slip of paper upon which is 
typewritten the name of the person who has made 
the most progress within a given time. 





SPEED CHART 























Words 40) 41) 42) 43) 44) 45) 46) 47) 48) 49) 50/51/52/53 
Andico....|x|x|x|x|x|x|x TT yy 
Batson... . | x Bae TT PT yy 
Cowie.....Jx]x]x{x{x{xj | | | | | | | |. 
Haggerty. . siaielzizizisis x sisizis!| | 
Hoffman .. |x} x] x slaleieisizis YER a 


















































Illustration I 





ACCURACY CHART 


























Errors 8) 7|/6|5)4)3)2/1/0 
Andico........... axlxix(x| | | [ [- 
eee elelalsisizials 
ite... ccce. altel | PPT TT! 
Feageerty ......... See ccks a 
Hoffman..........{x/x|x|x|x/x| | | |” 



































Illustration II 


Contests are well known as a means of moti- 
vation. I try to use those in which the organized 
effort of groups, or individual improvement is 
recognized, rather than merely individual high 
speed. In one of the favorite contests a mimeo- 
graphed sheet shows the record of each contestant 
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at the beginning of the contest period—one side 
shows accuracy, and the other shows speed. Be- 
side these original records is a space for recording 
daily improvement. Each word which a contest- 
ant adds to his speed or each error by which he 
decreases his previous record, counts one point 
for his team. A summary column shows the total 
number of points earned. The teams have sepa- 
rate sheets of different colors, and new ones are 
posted every time a change occurs. A part of 
one of these sheets is shown in Illustration III. 





THE FORDS 


























Accuracy Speed 
Record Record Points 
Earned 
Original|Current \Original|Current 
1 D. Batson | 50 51 1 
6 5 A. Casella | 43 45 3 
4 2 |D.Dowd | 40 | 41 3 
7 6 |R.Granato| 45 1 
2 Oo |W. Kanouse| 47 49 4 

















Illustration III 


The announcement of the date of our state 
contest always causes a stir of anticipation. 
Rather than make a verbal announcement, I 
cut about two hundred slips of paper in various 
shapes, sizes, and colors—each one bearing the 
contest date and an appropriate slogan in type- 
writing. ‘These are tacked up at random and 
later distributed as “success souvenirs” among 
prospective contestants and rooters. Additional 
interest is gained by the inclusion of a few slips 
mentioning past contest honors and records, and 
reminders of the competition which we can expect 
from near-by schools. 

I try always to have something humorous on 
my bulletin board. Unfortunate, indeed, are 
those all-too-numerous children who go through 
life without finding anything at which to laugh. 
Each year’s class soon catches the spirit, and 
their first voluntary contributions to the bulletin 
board are likely to take the form of cartoons. 
These often have no connection with commercial 
work, but that is of little consequence if the in- 
terests of the group are represented. As time 
goes on, students search more and more diligently 
for articles pertaining to their special field. A 
member of the all-state football team clips an 
inspirational poem from a magazine and diffi- 
dently presents it for the bulletin: board; an in- 
terested shorthand student notices--the -annual 
plea for Christmas funds, printed-in*shorthand 
in a newspaper; another brings in a Clipping 
which tells of a business man who has risen to a 


high executive position through the use of his 
secretarial training. And so the list continues. 
Each student contributes to the cause as he sees 
it. If some ideas seem to the teacher to be less 
appropriate than others, let him receive them all 
with enthusiasm and appreciation and silently 
hope for something more worth while next time. 

I have never been able to find a student com- 
mittee which has been able, over any extended 
period of time, to take care of the bulletin board 
to my complete satisfaction. A student commit- 
tee may lack judgment, material, or artistic 
sense. It may create a narrow, warped bulletin 
board; a prejudiced one; or a careless one. And 
that is a very important point—insist that all 
papers be fastened securely with four thumb 
tacks so they will not curl or roll or hang by one 
corner. A bulletin board which is always fresh 
and attractive will have many more readers than 
an untidy one. Five years ago the marring of 
the bulletin board was made the chief of the 
serious crimes in my room. It was a hard struggle 
for a few months, for the prevailing fashion of 
the school decreed that whatever appeared must 
be torn, marked, or taken down entirely! How- 
ever, I persevered, and since then have had to 
mention the matter only once or twice. 

Since I am teaching in a small high school 
where I am in constant all-day contact with my 
students, and know them well both in and out of 
school, I make my bulletin board somewhat more 
general than many teachers would find practi- 
cable. I thoroughly believe that more successful 
campaigns are made by means of the bulletin 
board than in almost any other way. It is the 
most satisfactory method of influencing mob 
spirit. Several new—and desirable—fashions in 
my classes have had their beginning in casual 
hints in the “gossip sheet”—hints which would 
have been termed “preaching” had they been 
made verbally by the teacher! 

All this may sound like a great deal of work. 
I assure you that it is much more work than it 
seems to be! But just one paragraph which ap- 
peared in an English theme in our school has 
been ample reward: 

“I like to come to school this year. Best of 
all I like to go into the typing room. It’s because 
of the bulletin board. I had always thought that 
bulletin boards were drab affairs, intended only 
for official notices, curricula, and fire drill in- 
structions. But now I am bewildered—they seem 
to have other purposes. The bulletin board in 
the typing room changes every day. In fact, 
Pve learned that if L.want to be perfectly sure of 
seeing everything, I have to read it twice a day 
School.can’t possibly be called monotonous when 
it. changes as fast as that!”’—Celia M. Ayars, 
High School, Suceasunna, New Jersey. 
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The philosophy of busi- 
ness education is changing 
rapidly at the present time 
partly due, perhaps, to the 
fact that very few business 
trained students are able to 
secure employment in the 
business world. Because of 
this condition some educa- 
tors have argued that we 
should curtail our business 
curriculum and merely sup- 
ply the market with those 
who are really needed. If 
this logic applies to business education, then it 
might be assumed that it could also apply to 
almost every other type of education at the 
present time, for every field of work appears 
to be overcrowded with trained people waiting 
for employment. Since the first assumption 
does not seem to be a logical one, some modern 
educators have concluded that business edu- 
cation should have more than a vocational ob- 
jective, while still others are convinced that every 
individual should have a certain amount of busi- 
ness training in order to function as an efficient 
citizen in community life. 








B. M. Oliver 


The complex .industrial world in which our 
young people now live is more than bewildering 
to those who are well trained; while to those who 
are lacking in such training, it is almost disas- 
trous. Far-sighted school people are thinking in 
terms of more personal and consumer education 
for our young people, and the business teachers 
are getting ready to accept the challenge of the 
changing trends. While it is true that many of 
our teachers have been more or less aware of 
such changing conditions and have already cre- 
ated certain favorable learning situations for 
their pupils, it is also true that a good many of 
our business instructors have failed to keep pace 
with the newer concepts of education. 


While serving as a business instructor during 
the past few years, I have tried to socialize and 
to humanize my work in such a way that my 
pupils would get something worth while to help 
prepare them for life. One of the many things 
which I create for my pupils is a special project 
in one of my bookkeeping classes which serves as 
supplementary work and also offers a fairly satis- 
factory integrating influence. During the first 
semester of bookkeeping for those who have the 
hour period there is more than enough time to 
complete the required course of study; so con- 
sequently, I decided to write a short practice set 
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Integration in Bookkeeping 


adapted to an ordinary social organization and 
give it to the pupils to work. 


The narrative of transactions for this set, 
which is called the “Elite Club,” comprises seven 
typewritten pages and covers a period of one 
year. All of the transactions are actual social- 
life situations, thus making the set very practical. 
The structure of this set is fashioned after the 
twelve-column books which our student clubs 
use in our business office at the present time. 
Our system of record keeping was created and 
installed about four years ago while I was serving 
as student-body auditor for the Venice High 
School. 

The record book for this small set was made 
by placing four sheets of ten-column work sheet 
paper between two large mimeograph sheets and 
stapling them together (these sheets had been 
used on one side for the day’s absentees). The 
first page was used for cash receipts, the second 
for the alphabetical list of the members showing 
the amount of money each had paid, the third 
for cash payments, and the fourth for the ledger. 
A general journal was not needed, as all of the 
transactions were of a cash nature. 


The following supplies were used for each set: 
one envelope filing unit, $320.80 in bookkeeping 
currency, nine deposit slips, one bank deposit 
book, one check book of twenty-one checks, one 
sheet of journal paper. This material was saved 
from practice sets used in previous semesters 
since there are always a few extra supplies with 
each set. The supplies also included nine sheets 
of paper to list the members when they paid 
money to the club, and one hundred and seventy 
two small receipts. (The receipts were omitted, 
but should be used in actual practice to provide 
a receipt of all money paid into the club by the 
individual members.) 


The pupils were all very much interested and 
had little trouble in completing this set during 
the regular class recitations of ten school days. 
The total cost of this educational project to the 
Board of Education for forty pupils was about 
sixty-five cents since practically everything was 
salvaged material. Since all of the pupils helped 
to assemble the sets, they received a good lesson 
in thrift education. 


This project acts as a stimulus to pupils to 
serve as treasurers of the various school clubs, 
classes, and the student body. In most cases 
these treasurers have been trained in the book- 
keeping department. The treasurer of the stu- 
dent body must have completed four semesters 


(Concluded on page 131) 
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Why We Like the Coordinated Course of Study 


In Memphis, Tennessee, the high schools, both 
junior and senior, are sponsoring a coordinated 
course of study that means much to the future 
of the city’s good citizenship. This coordinated 
course of study permits the student to qualify for 
college entrance, and at the same time gives him 
an opportunity to master those subjects which 
enable him to have a practical, useful, and 
salable education. The program is as follows: 


A SUGGESTED COORDINATED COURSE 
OF STUDY 
Seventh Grade 
. English. 
Arithmetic. 
. Social Science. 
. Penmanship and Spelling. 
. Elective. 
Elect one: Sewing, Shopwork, Art, Gym, 
Music, General Science. 


wmrp !S ND 


Eighth Grade 

. English. 
Arithmetic. 

. Social Science. 

. General Business Training, or General 
Business Science. 

5. Elective. 
Elect one: Preliminary Latin, General 
Science, Art, Gym, Music, Cooking, Sew- 
ing, Shopwork. 


Ninth Grade 


~~ WD 


English. 

. Algebra. 

. Social Science. 

. Bookkeeping 
period each). 

5. Elective. 

Elect one: Latin, Spanish, French, Cook- 

ing, Sewing, Art, Shopwork. 


>” N 


and Typewriting (single 


Tenth Grade 
. English. 
. Algebra (completed). 
. Bookkeeping, double periods (completed). 
Biology or History. 
. Elective (same as in ninth grade). 
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Eleventh Grade 
1. English. 
2. Plane Geometry. 
3. Stenography and Typewriting (sing!= peri- 
ods; completing all theory). 
4. Commercial Law and Commercial Geog- 
raphy (one semester each), 


5. Elective. 
Elect one: Chemistry, continuation of 
Foreign Language, History, Shopwork, 
Homemaking, Art. 


Twelfth Grade 

1. English. 

2. Stenography and Typewriting (completing 
secretarial training). 

3. Economics and Government (one semester 
each). 

4. American History. 

5. Elective. 
Elect one: Physics, Chemistry, Shopwork, 
Home Economics, Art, Solid Geometry, 
Trigonometry. 
This course prepares for life or college. 


For example, William followed this coordi- 
nated course of study, and graduated with the 
following credits: 


ere Te ee 
Picket teiehadvedres sedeceuseaceen 2 
NG cckindeannceaeeece chee 
Science (Chemistry and Physics)....... 4 
Eines caccdneteneetuaene oaeh 3 
RE ee Serr gt 
AS nkeakeceuwhawaad tesa 17 Units 


We placed William with one of the leading 
universities, on high school graduation, on a four- 
year arrangement, where he paid for his university 
education with his commercial education—book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting. This young 
man majored in electrical engineering, graduating 
with honors. He was immediately engaged by 
the United States Government. Without this 
Coordinated Course of Study, he could not have 
entered college. Think! 


The philosophy underlying the coordinated 
course of study is that there is an essential unity 
in all education and that it is impossible to place 
educational curricula in water-tight compart- 
ments or to surround them with impassable stone 
walls. For example, we hold that a student may 
recite Latin at one period and bookkeeping at 
the next—that there is no conflict between these 
two subjects if each is studied with the proper 
aim in view. The experience of all school ad- 
ministrators is that in this complex age of ours 
there is an absolute necessity for a well-balanced 
educational ration. 


In our coordinated course of study at Mem- 
phis, the student may have at the conclusion of 
his four years in high school, four Carnegie units 


(Concluded on page 144) 
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Thirteenth Annual Convention 


Southern Business Education Association 


Jefferson Hotel — Richmond, Virginia 
November 28, 29, 30, 1935 


Convention Theme: “How the Business Education May More Nearly 
Meet the Needs of Changing Business and Economic Conditions” 


Thursday, November 28 
7:00 P. M. 

“Dutch Dinner” of Officers, Executive Board, 
and Members of the Resolutions, Publica- 
tion, Membership, Legislation, Certifica- 
tion, Research, State Associations, Nomi- 
nation, Plans and Policies, and Local 
Committees—Main Dining Room 

8:30 P. M. 

Informal Reception by Officers and Local 

Committees—Salon 


Friday, November 29 
8:00-9:15 A. M. 
Registration of Members—Main Lobby. 
Madeline Mayer and Clyde W. Humphrey 
in charge of registration 


First General Session — Assembly Room 
g:15-12:00 A. M. 

Presiding—Ira B. Grimes, John Marshall 

High School, chairman of local committee 

Invocation—Dr. C. Sylvester Green, pastor, 
Grove Avenue Baptist Church, Richmond 

Address of Welcome—J. Fulner Bright, mayor 
of the city of Richmond 

Response—J. Murray Hill, vice president of 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 

President’s Address—B. Frank Kyker, di- 
rector commercial teachers’ training, Wo- 
man’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Address—Earl W. Barnhart, specialist in 
business education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Address—“‘A Business Man Looks at Business 
Education,’ George W. Kavanaugh, Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky 

Announcements, Reports of Committees, etc. 

12:30-2:00 P. M. 

Fellowship Luncheon—Flemish Room 

Presiding—G. A. Hawkins, president of 
Virginia Commercial Teachers Association, 
Matthew Fontaine Maury High School, 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Greetings and Reports by Presidents of State 
Associations: Alabama—H. M. Bruce, 
Massey Business College, Birmingham; 
Arkansas—O. I. Wilkins, Malvern Business 
College, Malvern; Florida—J. D. Copeland, 
University of Florida, Gainesville; Georgia 
—L. E. Campbell, Emory University, 
Atlanta; Kentucky—R. L. Montgomery, 
Tilghman High School, Paducah; Lowtsi- 
ana—N. B. Morrison, State Teachers 
College, Natchitoches; Mississippi—Mar- 
garet Buchanan, Mississippi State College 
for Women, Columbus; North Carolina—C. 
W. Humphrey, Western Carolina Teachers 
College, Cullowhee; South Carolina—Cath- 
erine Murchison, High School, Camden; 
Tennessee—Clara Sweeney, High School, 
Knoxville; Virginia—G. A. Hawkins, 
Maury High School, Norfolk 

Address—“A High School Principal Looks at 
Business Education,” Dr. A. P. Kephart, 
principal of Curry High School, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina 

2:00-4:00 P. M. 
Public School Section—Tea Room 

Chairman—R. L. Montgomery, Tilghman 
High School, Paducah, Kentucky 

Secretary—Elsie White, Cumberland High 
School, Nashville, Tennessee 

Address—“‘Common Falacies in Business 
Education,” Herbert A. Tonne, New York 
University, New York 

Address—D. D. Lessenberry, director of 
courses in commercial education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Address—“Office Practice in the Business 
Curriculum,” Foster Loso, Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Election of Officers 


Private School Section—Flemish Raom 
Chairman—Alice V. Wylie, Office Training 
School, Memphis, Tennessee 


Secretary—Mary Butler, Bristol Commercial 
College, Bristol, Tennessee 
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Address—H. E. V. Porter, secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Accredited Commer- 
cial Schools, Jamestown, New York 

Round-Table Discussions 

Election of Officers 


College Section—Room 630 
Chairman—John H. Shields, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, North Carolina 
Secretary—Marguerite Goen, Mississippi State 
College for Women, Columbus, Mississippi 
Address 
Round-Table Discussion 
Election of Officers 


Second General Session — Tea Room 
4:00-5:30 P. M. 

Presiding—S_ E. Cranfill, director of teacher 
training, Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce, Bowling Green, Kentucky 

Session Secretary—Minnie Everett, head of 


commercial department, Edison High 
School, Miami, Florida 


Address—“The Functional Method of Teach- 
ing Shorthand,” Louis A. Leslie, New York 
City 

Address—“‘A Constructive Guidance Program 
for Business Students,” A. J. Lawrence, 
editor of Modern Business Education, 
College of Commerce, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Announcements 

Visit to Exhibits 


7:30 P. M. 

Association Banquet—Ball Room 

Toastmaster—Ben A. Ruffin, Chamber of 
Commerce, Richmond, Virginia 

Greetings from the National Council of 
Business Education by the president, Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax, editor of Journal of Bust- 
ness Education, New York University, 
New York 

Greetings from the Department of Business 
Education, N. E. A, by the editor of its 
Quarterly, Dr Herbert A. Tonne, New York 
Universitv, New York 

Greetings from the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher Training Institutions 
by its vice president, F. G. Nichols, Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity 

Greetings from the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation by its president, D. 
D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Address—Harry Collins Spillman, New York 
City 


8:15-9:00 P. M. 
Visit Exhibits 
g:00 P. M. 


Parties and Socials—Mrs. Susette Beale 
Tyler, director 


Third General Session — Tea Room 
g:00-10:30 A. M. 

Presiding—B. Frank Kyker, director com- 
mercial teachers’ training, Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

Session Secretary—Alice Wakefield, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 

Address—H. E. V. Porter, secretary, National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools, Jamestown, New York 

Address—“‘Some Adjustments in the Business 
Curriculum,” F. G. Nichols, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

10:30-11:30 A. M. 

Business Meeting 

Invitation for Fourteenth Annual Convention 

Reports of Committees 

Election of Officers 

Installation and Charge to Officers Elected— 
Dr. J. L. Harman, president, Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky 


12:00-1:30 P. M. 
Luncheon of New Officers and Executive 
Board—Flemish Room 


1:30 P.M 
Sight-seeing in charge of V. E. Jernigan, 
chairman of Transportation and Sight- 
seeing Committee 


"My Chosen Twelve Penmen” 


Dr. Elmer G. Miller, director of commercial 
education and handwriting of the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has 
been a student of penmanship for many years. 
He is personally acquainted with a great many 
of the noted penmen in the United States. He 
has always been a sponsor of good penmanship. 
His wide acquaintance among penmen has in- 
spired him to submit to THe BaLance SHEET 
a list of twelve noted penmen who were born in 
the state of Pennsylvania. These twelve penmen 
are as follows: H. W. Flickinger, C. P. Zaner, 
E. W. Bloser, C. C. Canan, J. A. Wesco, H. W. 
Patton, T. Courtney, C. E. Doner, Rene Guiliard, 
E. A. Lupfer, P. W. Costella, C. W. Norder. 

Dr. Miller promises to contribute similar 
lists for other states. 
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National Commercial Teachers Federation 


Plans a Comprehensive Program for the Annual Meeting in Chicago 


Authors, teachers, administrators, and per- 
sonnel directors will be the bill of fare at the 
Christmas convention of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers Federation to be held in Chicago 
at the Hotel Sherman, December 26, 27, and 28. 
The complete program will appear in the Decem- 
ber issue of THe Batance SHEET. An advance 
notice lists such men as Dr. Harry Kitson of 
Columbia University for the Administrators 
Round Table; J. O. McKinsey of the University 
of Chicago for the Accounting Round Table; 
and Dr. Elmer E. Spanabel of Fifth Avenue High 
School, Pittsburgh, who will speak on the prob- 
lem of guidance as a part of the responsibility of 
the commercial teacher. 

The second yearbook of the Federation, sent 

‘without charge to all members, will be built 
around the theme of “Lesson Plans and Class- 
room Techniques.” An editorial committee with 
Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit, 
as editor, will invite teachers from high schools, 
private schools, colleges, and universities to col- 


laborate in the production of a yearbook of 
practical worth to teachers in the field of business 
education and to administrators responsible for 
the organization and the supervision of classroom 
work. 

Variety will mark the program. There will 
be fewer papers read and more opportunity for 
open forum discussions and jury panel contribu- 
tions. Round table meetings have been scheduled 
in order to avoid as much as possible a conflict 
of program interests. While the justification for a 
meeting is to be found in the educational impli- 
cations of the programs, the social side of this 
annual meeting has not been neglected in the 
Federation program plans. A tea for former 
presidents; a reception and dance to follow the 
Thursday evening opening meeting at which 
Rabbi Louis L. Mann will speak; and a banquet 
on Saturday evening to close the convention, 
amply provide for the social inclinations of all 
Federation members. The officers promise the 
best program the association has ever had. 








Penthouse, where former presidents will be entertained 
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Penthouse Tea for Former Presidents 


On Thursday afternoon, December 26, in the 
“House on the Roof” at the Hotel Sherman, 
former presidents of the Federation will be hon- 
ored at a tea and reception. The ghost of former 
President Calvin C. Coolidge may mingle with 
the guests and former presidents of the Federa- 
tion, for Mr. Coolidge stopped at the “House on 
the Roof” when he was in Chicago during his 
term of office. This seven-room house has much 
more than “all the conveniences of home.” 
There are beautiful oil paintings on the walls of 
the living room. Palms, ferns, and blooming 
potted plants make the solarium like a tropical 
garden even in the coldest December weather. 
This will be the setting for the first social event 
of the Federation convention program. The tea 
will be followed in the evening by a general 
assembly at which Rabbi Louis L. Mann, for- 
merly lecturer on comparative ethics at Yale and 
now professor of oriental languages at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will give the keynote address 
for the convention. 

A complete program for the 1935 convention 
of the Federation will appear in the December 
issue of THE Batance SHEET. 


* - s 
Integration in Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 126) 


of bookkeeping and must be recommended by 
the commercial department. This pupil has 
charge of all the club treasurers, including their 
record books, and is responsible to the student 
body bookkeeper-manager. The student is also 
under my supervision since he receives credit for 
this work as business practice. The assistant 
treasurers of the senior classes are recommended 
by this department and given the responsibility 
of their respective record books. 

Training of this type has recently started to 
reflect itself in the work of some of these young 
people outside of school. During the past year 
I have had a few pupils who have become treas- 
urers of various church and social organizations, 
and they are using this type of record keeping. 
Many others have discovered that this project 
and other training that they have received help 
them to budget and to keep a systematic record 
of their income and expenditures at home. 

With economic and social conditions changing 
so rapidly at the present time, one can readily 
see that business educators have a challenging 
task ahead of them. Certainly they should begin 
now to build a new and broader type of business 
training that will have as one of its major ob- 
jectives the integrating of the training into a more 
unified life experience.—Burton M. Oliver, Venice 
High School, Venice, California. 
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Woman's College Expands Teaching Staff 


Hiram G. Cobb, a native of Wisconsin, joins 
the teaching staff of the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, as instructor in secretarial science and 
commercial education. Mr. Cobb is a graduate of 
the State Teachers College at Whitewater, Wis- 
consin. In addition to completing the require- 
ments for an M. A. degree at the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, lowa, he has done some work 
toward his doctorate. Mr. Cobb has had several 
years of successful business and teaching experi- 
ence in Wisconsin. He served as head of the 
commerce department of the Tomah Public 
Schools, Tomah, Wisconsin, for four years. Mr. 
Cobb resigned the position as head of the com- 
mercial’ department of the Central High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin, to accept the position in the 
university system of North Carolina. 

The increased enrollment in commerce neces- 
sitated an addition to the teaching personnel of 
the department of economics. Charles J. Shohan 
of Greensboro, North Carolina, joined the teach- 
ing staff of this department at the beginning of 
the fall term. Mr. Shohan is a graduate of the 
University of North Carolina with both a B. A. 
and an M.A. degree. He also attended the 
University of New York, the University of 
Chicago, and the London (England) School of 
Economics. 

Dr. A. S. Keister is head of the department 
of economics and Professor B. Frank Kyker is 
head of the department of commerce and in 
charge of commercial teacher training at the 
Woman’s College of the University of North 


Carolina. 
* 2 - 


A Course for University Graduates 


For the third successive year, Goldey College 
of Wilmington, Delaware, has offered a one-year 
commercial teachers’ training course for univer- 
sity graduates. There were seven members in 
the 1934-35 class, and all seven were placed in 
teaching positions. 

Katherine Timmons, A. B., of Bishop, Mary- 
land, was elected as a teacher in the new com- 
mercial department at Jarrettsville High School, 
Jarrettsville, Maryland. Cecelia Gordon, A. B., 
of Wilmington, Delaware, and Richard E. Burke, 
B.S., are teachers at the new Henry C. Conrad 
High School, Richardson Park, Delaware. Janith 
George, A. B., of Elkton, Maryland, joined the 
faculty of the High School at Oceana, Virginia. 
Lillian Wilson Smith of Cheriton, Virginia, is a 
new instructor with the Edmondson School of 
Business, Chattanooga, Tennessee. M. Elinor 
Betts, A. B., and Winfield §. Adams, A. B., are 
new members of the Goldey College faculty. 
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Smooth Sailing 


if you use — 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


By CRABBE and SLINKER 


More than 3,000 schools have found success in teaching junior 
business training by using GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING by 
Crabbe and Slinker. This book is still sweeping the country on a 
steady march to a peak of popularity. One of the first reasons for its 
popularity is that it is in accord with the recognized modern ob- 
jectives of this elementary course in the principles of business. 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING is available in a one-year volume 
or in separate volumes for each semester. The first half of the book 
is devoted essentially to the topics of business information that are 
of primary interest to the individual as a consumer. The second part 
of the course places slightly more emphasis on the business informa- 
tion and principles that should be understood by the individual as a 
producer. In many schools it is a required subject of all pupils. 


IF you use GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING you will have “smooth 


sailing’ in your course because of: (a) the logical divisions for as- 
signments, (b) the two types of problems, (c) the instructional tests, 
(d) the objective tests, (e) the teachers’ manual, (f) the detailed 
course of study, and (g) the optional workbooks and practice sets. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The Tri-State Commercial Education Association 


The Tri-State Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation, which covers the territory of Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and Ohio, will meet in 
Pittsburgh on November 22 and 23. Regular 
meetings will be held in the Frick Training School. 
A special program of entertainment is scheduled 
for Friday evening, November 22. The nature 
of this entertainment will be announced later by 
the executive committee. 

The program that is scheduled for Saturday, 
November 23, is as follows: 


g:00 A, M. 
Registration 
Inspection of Exhibits 


9:30 A. M. 

Address of Welcome—Dr. Elmer G. Miller, 
director of commercial education, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh 

Business Meeting 


10:00-11:00 A. M. 
Sectional Meetings—First Division 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC SECTION 

Chairman—J. Leslie Ellis, High School, 
Warren, Pa. 

Speaker—Harry A. Young, Prospect Jr. 
High School, Pittsburgh—“The Infor- 
mational Approach to the Teaching of 
Arithmetic” 

Discussion Leader—J. Leslie Ellis 


ECONOMICS SECTION 

Chairman—C. H. Longenecker, Taylor 
Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh 

Speaker—Allen Y. King, director of social 
studies, Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Discussion Leader—C. H. Longenecker 

SALESMANSHIP SECTION 

Chairman—Harold W. Thomas, head of 
commercial department, Kittanning High 
School, Kittanning, Pa. 

Speaker—Hayes L. Person, head of com- 
mercial department, Senior High School, 
Williamsport, Pa.—‘‘How to Provide 
Actual Experience in the Use of Skills” 

Discussion Leader—Harold W. Thomas 

PENMANSHIP SECTION 

Chairman—George Gleason, High School, 
Tyrone, Pa. 

Speaker—L. B. Furry, supervisor penman- 
ship and elementary education, Johns- 
town City Schools, Johnstown, Pa.— 
“Teaching Handwriting to Commercial 
Students in High School” 

Discussion Leader—George Gleason 


EXTRACURRICULAR SECTION 

Chairman—Robert Summersgill, head of 
commerce department, High School, 
Oakmont, Pa. 

11:15 A. M.-12:15 P. M. 
Sectional Meetings—Second Division 
BOOKKEEPING SECTION 

Chairman—J. Leslie Ellis, High School, 
Warren, Pa. 

Speaker—Harry M. Bowser, New York, 
N. Y.—‘Problems I Have Encountered 
in Teaching Bookkeeping” 

Discussion Leader—J. Leslie Ellis 

GENERAL BUSINESS SECTION 

Chairman—G. G. Hill, director of depart- 
ment of commerce. State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pa. 

Speaker—Levi Gilbert, principal of Senior 
High School, Altoona, Pa.—‘The Posi- 
tion of General Business Subjects in a 
High School Program of Studies” 

Discussion Leader—G. G. Hill 

COMMERCIAL LAW SECTION 

Chairman—C. H. Longenecker, Taylor 
Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Speaker—William L. Moore, principal of 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Discussion Leader—H. P. Roberts, principal 
of Prospect Jr. High School, Pittsburgh. 

BUSINESS ENGLISH SECTION 

Chairman—H. W. Thomas, head of com- 
mercial department, Kittanning High 
School, Kittanning, Pa. 

Speaker—Ethel L. Farrell, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa. 

Discussion Leader—Gertrude Hadlow, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

12:15 P. M. 
Luncheon will be served free of charge to all 
paid-up members. 
2:00 P. M. 
General Meeting 


SHORTHAND AND TYPING SECTION 

Chairman—A. E. Drumheller, High School, 
Latrobe, Pa. 

Speaker—Lola Maclain, Detroit Commer- 
cial College, Detroit, Mich.—“Training 
in Shorthand for the High Speed Levels” 

Demonstration—Helen Dols, Detroit, Mich. 
—Winner of Gregg 200 wpm award 

Speaker—D. D. Lessenberry, director of 
courses in commercial education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Demonstration—Albert Tangora, world 
champion typist, New York, N. Y. 
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Business Men Honor Kyker 


Professor B. Frank Kyker, head of the depart- 
ment of commerce and in charge of commercial 
teacher training at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina was honored by the 
professional and business men of Greensboro, 
North Carolina, by his election to the presidency 
of the Greensboro Exchange Club. Mr. Kyker 
had been previously vice-president of the club. 
The Greensboro Exchange Club was the host to 
the state convention of exchange clubs which met 
in Greensboro, North Carolina, October 20 and 
21, 1935. 

Mr. Kyker is interested in other community 
activities. He is president of the Business Men’s 
Bible Class of the Church of the Covenant, 
Greensboro, and is active in Boy Scout work. 


New Faculty Member 


’ Ruth I. Shafer, formerly of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, has been appointed as an instructor on the 
faculty at Syracuse Secretarial School, Syracuse, 
New York, to teach shorthand and bookkeeping. 

Miss Shafer was graduated from Waverly 
High School, Waverly, New York, in June, 1930, 
and from the University of Wisconsin in June, 
1934, with the degree of A. B. in French, eco- 
nomics, and philosophy. In June, 1935, she 
completed the secretarial course at Syracuse 
Secretarial School and soon afterward received 
her appointment to the staff as an instructor for 
beginning shorthand and bookkeeping classes. 


SEES: CSS 
A. A. Andrews 


A. A. Andrews, a noted 
school founder, died in 
Nashville, Tennessee, on 
September 8. Mr. Andrews 
and George A. Macon, the 
present supervisor of com- 
mercial education of Mem- 
phis, founded the Macon 
and Andrews Business Col- 
lege thirty years ago. The 
college was first organized 
in West Point, Mississippi, 
but was soon moved to 
Memphis where it became 
an important institution. 

During his active life, 
Mr. Andrews was an ag- 
gressive leader. He was one of the nation’s 
finest pen artists and was a typical southern 
gentleman and scholar. He was loved by all 
who knew him. 





A. A. Andrews 
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On Faculty at Stillwater 





J. Frances Henderson, 
who has been instructor in 
commerce in the High 
School at Kirksville, Mis- 
souri, for the past four 
years, has been placed on 
the faculty of the College 
of Commerce of Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 

Miss Henderson is a 
graduate of the Kirksville 
High School and received a 
degree of B. S. in education 
from Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri, in Au- 
gust, 1930. She taught typewriting in the High 
School at Trenton, Missouri, the following year. 
The next year she was elected to the Kirksville 
position. 

She received a Master’s degree in commerce 
from the State University of Iowa under Dr. 
E. G. Blackstone in July, 1934. During the past 
summer she returned to the University of Iowa 
and started work on a Doctor’s degree. 











J. F. Henderson 


More Employment, More Enrollments 


Employment calls in private commercial 
schools throughout the country are 58 per cent 
ahead of last year, according to a recent survey 
of 150 representative private business schools in 
the United States and Canada. The survey was 
conducted by the School Advertising Division of 
the Dean W. Geer Company, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. 

Most schools also report marked increases in 
enrollment. The average increase, compared 
with last year, is 40 per cent; and 1934 was con- 
sidered a good year. Of the schools reporting, 
77 per cent announced increased attendance; 
17.5 per cent said that their attendance is 
“about the same”; and 5.5 per cent had fewer 
students than last year. 

Night school enrollments, on the average, are 
even better—64 per cent ahead of last year. 

Many schools state that both enrollments and 
employment are the best they have been since 
1929. Some schools are already filled to capacity 
and have established waiting lists. Others have 
been obliged to procure more space and equip- 
ment and to add more teachers to their faculties. 

Most of the students enrolled are high school 
graduates, with an increasing percentage of col- 
lege graduates who wish to secure technical train- 
ing as an entering wedge into business. 
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A Governor Speaks 


Someone at the meeting of the National 
Council of Business Education in Denver this 
summer was thoughtful enough to take a few 
notes upon the speech made by Governor Edwin 
C. Johnson of the state of Colorado. The speech 
was made at the joint meeting of the Council 
and the Department of Business Education of 
the National Education Association on July 2. 
The following are a few statements from Gov- 
ernor Johnson’s address: 

“Every boy and girl in America, regardless 
of the place they expect to fill in the social. pro- 
fessional, or industrial life of the nation, should 
have a thorough business training. I do not mean 
that they should specialize upon the technical 
training of a business career. They need not 
learn shorthand, nor is it necessary to become a 
C. P. A., but they should have a thorough under- 
standing of the fundamentals of business. 

“They should know what we mean by a bal- 
anced budget; how to work out a budget; and 
why. They should know there are no miracles 
in business and that there is no such thing as 
‘something for nothing.’ Business does not even 
go into higher mathematics to find solutions. All 
of its work is done in the simpler formulas of 
addition and subtraction. 

“The important part of my work as Governor 
is business administration, and about all that I 
need is to apply common sense to the results I 
obtain from the very ordinary formulas of addi- 
tion and subtraction. I think all executives have 
that same experience, and yet it is a well- 
recognized fact that professional men too fre- 
quently are completely lost in any sort of a 
simple business transaction. 

“Terrible financial losses occur to our citizens 
with unnecessary embarrassment and suffering 
because of this lack of knowledge of the simpler 
fundamentals of a business training. Profes- 
sional people with their impressive array of 
higher degrees occupy prominent places on every 
well-established ‘sucker’ list of the ‘Barnums.’ 

“The answer is to give every boy and girl a 
course in business training and save them from 
this monster, who would take from them their 
last penny.” 








Awards for Typewriting 


Teachers who are using 20th Century Type- 
writing should write for a circular that describes 
the certificates, the pins, and the Roll of Honor 
that can be used for motivation awards. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati Chicago 
New York San Francisco 











If you teachina rural 
community, you will 
be interested in this 


book — 






































This book is designed for your needs. 
The fundamental principles of book- 
keeping are presented, but they are 
applied in terms of the natural settings 
of the small community. Examples, 
problems, and practice sets are se-» 
lected from farm and small-store busi- 
ness operations. The textbook is de- 
signed for a one-year course. It is 
available with exercise blanks, prac- 
tice sets, tests, a teachers’ manual, and 
a teachers’ key. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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American Institute of Business 


E. O. Fenton, president 
of American Institute of 
Business, Des Moines, Iowa, 
has announced the expan- 
sion of his school at the 
beginning of the fall term. 
He states that his school 
now has an enrollment of 
six hundred students, a new 
peak. 

Five new teachers have 
been added to the faculty. 
They are as follows: Ra- 
mona Foster, Lee W. Ju- 
lander, Lillian B. Howry, 
Louis Schneider, and Maude 
Pool. 

Miss Pool is the school nurse. The American 
Institute of Business has added the nurse to the 
faculty on a full-time basis. She will have charge 
of the first-aid room, which contains two hospital 
beds and first-aid equipment. It is rather un- 
usual for a private business school to operate a 
school hospital. 











Maude Pool 


Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 


Morse College of Hartford, Connecticut, is 
celebrating its seventy-fifth anniversary. The 
school was founded in 1860 by Bryant and Strat- 
ton. E. H. Morse has been president of the school 
for forty-two years. His son, Wesley E. Morse, 
has been vice president and manager since 1919. 

Morse College was the third link in a chain 
of fifty business schools that were originally 
known as the “Bryant and Stratton Chain.” 
This chain continued until February 20, 1867, 
when the various schools were sold to the prin- 
cipals in charge in their respective cities. 

Morse College was originally located in the 
old Hartford Trust Company building. It was 
later moved to the Batterson Building which is 
now the Hotel Garde. At that time the college 
was operated under the name of Hannum College. 
E. H. Morse became manager of the school in 
1892. He bought the institution in 1893. At one 
time the school was located in the old Harriet 
Beecher Stowe Seminary, which is a historical 
building in Hartford. The school is now located 
in a spacious building at 183 Ann Street. 

Under the management of E. H. Morse and 
his son, the college has grown to an important 
position in the city and in the state. Its graduates 
are located in nearly every state and in some 
foreign countries. 

Morse College claims the distinction of having 
graduated 35,000 students. 
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Joins Faculty at Spencerian 


J. W. Drye, president 
of the Spencerian Commer- 
cial School of Louisville, 
Kentucky, has announced 
that Ross A. Burley, B.C.S., 
B.B.A., has been added to 
the executive staff of the 
school and has accepted the 
position of dean. 

Mr. Burley is a Certi- 
fied Public Accountant and 
attorney at law, and brings 
to the classroom a record 
of accomplishment that is 
rare among commercial 
schoolmen. 

His practical experience 
includes seven years as a partner in a firm of 
public accountants serving nationally known 
concerns, and five years with General Motors as 
supervising auditor of all car divisions in the 
United States and Canada and as head of the 
statistical research department for the truck 
division. He has been admitted to practice as an 
income tax consultant before the U. S. Board of 
Tax Appeals. 

Mr. Burley has had extensive experience in 
the business college field, having been superin- 
tendent, dean, and head of the accounting 
departments for some of the foremost schools in 
the country. 

The executive staff of the Spencerian Com- 
mercial School is now composed of J. W. Drye, 
president; Ross A. Burley, dean; and S. E. Ruley, 
secretary. 





R. A. Burley 


Mr. Lee is Promoted 


The election of Herbert Spencer Robinson to 
the posts of president and head of the English 
department, and the appointment of Francis G. 
Lee as director of the secretarial institute, were 
announced in September by the College of 
Paterson, Paterson, New Jersey. 

President Robinson holds degrees from New 
York University, Columbia University, and the 
University of Cambridge, Cambridge, England. 
He is author of several books on English. He has 
taught at Johns Hopkins, Bucknell, University 
of Maine, and University of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Lee holds degrees from Boston College 
and Fordham University. He is a certified public 
accountant, having acquired certificates in Con- 
necticut and New Jersey. 

Although the college is primarily a liberal 
arts school, it gives commercial courses designed 
to provide training in all types of business 
activity. 
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From Danbury to New Britain 


The business education department of the 
Connecticut State Normal School was organized 
at Danbury, Connecticut, four years ago. Two 
classes of students were graduated during that 
time. At the beginning of this school year the 
department was transferred to the Teachers 
College of Connecticut, located at New Britain. 
It is now operated on a four-year basis. Graduates 
of the course will receive the degree of Bachelor 
of Education. The work during a freshman year 
will be the same for all students in the four 
teacher-training institutions in Connecticut. 
Specialization starts in the sophomore year. The 
normal schools at Danbury, Willimantic, and 
New Haven are being maintained as units of the 
Teachers College of Connecticut. These schools 
offer three years of the elementary program. The 
fourth year and the Bachelor of Education degree 
will be given at New Britain. 

Frank H. Ash, who formerly had charge of 
the work at Danbury, has charge of the work at 
New Britain. He is assisted by Alice M. O’Neil. 


Head of Department at Montclair 


Francis R. Geigle is the 
new head of the commerce 
department of New Jersey 
State Teachers College, 
Montclair, New Jersey. He 
began his work at the open- 
ing of the fall term. Mr. 
Geigle obtained his B. S. 
degree from Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, 
Pennsylvania, and has been 
doing graduate work at 
Harvard University and 
New York University. 

His teaching experience 
consists of three years’ 
work at Trevorton High 
School, Trevorton, Pennsylvania; six years at 
Dickinson Seminary Junior College, Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania; and four years in the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, Williamsport. Mr. 
Geigle succeeds ElRoy Nelson at Montclair. 





F. R. Geigle 








American Vocational Association Convention 


The tenth annual convention of the American 
Vocational Association will be held in Chicago 
on December 4-7, 1935. Since this is the first 
time that Illinois has been host to the association, 
special efforts are being made to make this an 
outstanding meeting. 

Convention headquarters will be the Stevens 
Hotel where arrangements to accommodate 3,500 
visitors are under way. The Stevens Hotel is 
within easy walking distance of the Loop and is 
accessible to all transportation. 

An innovation of this convention is an after- 
noon free of scheduled meetings to enable the 
visitors to enjoy Chicago’s many attractions, 
either on conducted tours or according to their 
own preferences. Agricultural teachers, for ex- 
ample, may attend the International Live Stock 
Show which will be held during the same week. 

Points of interest in Chicago which merit the 
attention of convention guests are: the Art In- 
stitute, the Field Museum, the Aquarium, the 
Planetarium, and the Rosenwald Museum of 
Science and Industry. Educational institutions 
within or near the city include: the University 
of Chicago, Northwestern University, DePaul 
University, Armour Institute, Lewis Institute, 
the new Lane Technical High School, and out- 
standing suburban schools. Also of interest to 
delegates will be: the stockyards and packing 
plants, nationally known factories, the Municipal 
Airport, the NBC studios, famous newspaper and 


publishing plants, and other attractions to be 
found in America’s second largest city. 

Officers of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion are: president, George P. Hambrecht, di- 
rector of State Board of Vocational Education, 
Madison, Wisconsin; executive secretary, L. H. 
Dennis, Washington, D. C.; and treasurer, 
Charles W. Sylvester, director of vocational 
education, Baltimore, Maryland. 

The various branches of vocational education 
are headed by the following vice-presidents: 
agriculture, A. K. Getman, state supervisor of 
agricultural education, Albany, New York; com- 
mercial, Jacob Spies, supervisor of commercial 
department, Vocational School, Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin; guidance, Ray Fife, state supervisor of 
agricultural education, Columbus, Ohio; home 
economics, Elizabeth Amery, state supervisor of 
home economics education, Baltimore, Maryland; 
industrial arts, R. W. Selvidge, professor of in- 
dustrial education, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri; part-time, Harry A. Tiemann, 
state director of vocational education, Denver, 
Colorado; rehabilitation, R. L. Bynum, state 
supervisor of rehabilitation, Nashville, Tennes- 
see; and trade and industry, Thomas H. Quigley, 
professor of industrial education, Georgia School 
of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Officers of the commercial section report the 
most comprehensive program that has ever been 


offered. 
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An Occupational Survey. A 75-page mimeo- 
graphed bound booklet that contains the results of 
a survey made by a group of teachers in Newark, 
New Jersey, under the supervision of Raymond Cc. 
Goodtellow, director of commercial education. The 
report embodies a study of 29 case studies of voca- 
tional opportunities for commercial graduates in 
various businesses in Newark. The second part of 
the report pertains to a general summary of the 
findings. For a copy of this report write to Raymond 
C. Goodfellow, Director of Commercial Education, 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey. 


Problems of the Business Teacher. 
eighth yearbook of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. It was published under the 
editorship of Catherine F. Nulty. There are 70 con- 
tributors to this volume. It contains a total of 437 
pages divided into 24 chapters. The chapters are 
grouped into 4 divisions as follows: Vital Problems 
in Business Education; Problems in Teaching the 
Various Business Subjects; Problems Related to 
Different Types of Business Education; Miscella- 
neous. This is one of the outstanding contributions 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
Each of the first six yearbooks is available for $2.00 
each. The seventh yearbook and the new eighth 
yearbook are available for $2.50 each. Members of 
the Association are entitled to the yearbook without 
extra charge. Other teachers may obtain copies by 
writing Arnold M. Lloyd, 1200 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The 


Syllabus in Methods of Teaching Book- 
keeping. By Stanley Pugh. A 20-page printed 
booklet that is devoted to an outline of topics for a 
methods course and a comprehensive bibliography 
of books and magazine articles in regard to teaching 
bookkeeping. For information write Stanley Pugh, 
a Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, 

exas. 


Accounting and Food Control. A 270-page 
special textbook on accounting written by a well- 
known commercial teacher, Neva Henrietta Radell. 
Miss Radell is assistant professor of the School of 
Business, Drexel Institute, and special lecturer in 
applied accounting, Columbia University. Her 
book was written to fill the need for instructional 
material for institutional accounting. It is divided 
into five case problems in accounting, involving the 
following: a tea room, a school cafeteria, a hospital, 
33 college residence hall, and a city club. Price 

00. F. S. Crofts & Ca. New York. 
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REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Sub- 


Stenographers’ Transcription Reference. 
By W. Briant Hobson. A 77-page booklet bound in 
paper. The material in this book is based in the 
large part upon the tabulation of the errors made 
by representative groups of students and stenog- 
rapers. It is recommended for students who are 
beginning shorthand transcription and for stenog- 
raphers in offices. It presents concisely the answers 
to questions that arise in regard to division of words, 
punctuation, spelling, etc. Single copies 75 cents. 
Quantity price 55 cents. W. Briant Hobson, Drake 
Business School, Inc., 154 Nassua Street, New 
York City. 


An Introduction to the Study of Occupa- 
tions. A vocational pamphlet of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. Bulletin No. 1, second revised 
edition. This bulletin was prepared by the Occupa- 
tional Research and Counseling Division. The 
purpose of the pamphlet is to make available for 
teachers in the Cincinnati Public Schools material 
for use in class discussions relating to occupations. 
A single copy can be obtained for 52 cents from the 
Cincinnati Vocational Guidance Association, 216 
East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tests and Remedial Drills for Gregg Short- 
hand. By S. J. Wanous, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona. A book of sixty-two mimeo- 
graphed pages bound in paper. The book provides 
two tests on each lesson with a longer and more 
comprehensive test on each four chapters of the 
manual. Complete instructions are provided. Single 
copies 75 cents. Co-operative Book Store, University 
of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 


Developing Intelligent Consumers. Projects 
in consumer economics prepared by Reign S. Hadsell. 
This is essentially a 16-page mimeographed booklet 
that provides a recommended course of study in con- 
sumer-business education. Twenty-nine projects are 
provided. These are divided into-three sections as 
follows: Surveying Consumer Situation; Agencies 
to Help the Consumer; Voluntary Projects. The 
following additional material is provided: course 
organization materials for the teacher; library 
materials; organizations concerned with consumer's 
problems; testing and service agencies. This booklet 
will be of particular interest to those who have been 
organizing the increasingly popular courses in con- 
sumer-business principles and economics. Single 
copies may be obtained for 15 cents from Reign 
S. Hadsell, principal, Hiram High School, Hiram, 
Ohio. Send cash or stamps with the order. 
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Arkansas Valley 


The Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers 
Club held a meeting in the Hotel Allis, Wichita, 
Kansas, on October 5. The keynote of the 
meeting was “Socializing Commercial Educa- 
tion.” E. §. Snyder of El Dorado, Kansas, 
presided. 


The program for the morning meeting was as 
follows: 


In Memoriam: Mr. Hacke Smith Miller— 
L. J. Bounous, East High School, Wichita, 
and X. H. Wilkinson, Wichita High School 
North, Wichita 

Invocation—Rev. Leslie F. Sweetland, First 
Presbyterian Church 


“Glorifying the Commonplace”—Lester F. 
Weatherwax, Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
“Modern Economics in Theory and Practice” 


—Walter A. Vincent, Western Lithograph 
Co. 


The luncheon was followed by discussion 
groups led by E. E. Fink, High School, El Dorado, 
and Maynard A. Peck, Hutchinson Junior Col- 
lege, Hutchinson. A general discussion was 
devoted to new textbooks and how they are 
being used. 


Seeing is Believing 


Anyone can tell a “fish” 
story, but when proof, such 
as the accompanying photo- 
graph, is offered, we are in- 
clined to believe the story. 
The picture shows John B. 
Pilette of Kenmore High 
School, Kenmore, New 
York, holding a muskel- 
lunge that he caught while 
trolling in the west channel 
of the Niagara River, just 
above Niagara Falls. 

Mr. Pilette asserts that 
he caught this big fish the 
first time he ever went 
fishing for muskellunge. He “landed” his catch 
in twenty minutes. It weighed thirty-three 
pounds and measured forty-nine and one-half 
inches in length. 

Mr. Pilette obtained his B. S. degree in com- 
merce at Grove City College, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania, and completed his work for his Master’s 
degree at the University of Buffalo last June. 
In his own words Mr. Pilette says, “What with 
the prize musky and a Master’s degree, it has 
been a great summer for me.” 
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For intensive drill — 


DRILLS and TESTS in 


of other students. 




















New York . 


Cincinnati - 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 

(Specialists in Business Education) 

Chicago - 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


by J. W. Smith 


Your students need to acquire speed, but above all they 
should be accurate. This book will develop both accuracy 
and speed and will aid the student in acquiring mastery in 
the principles and short cuts of arithmetic. 
mastery should come first—speed will then invariably follow. 


Accuracy and 


The pad contains seventy-five drills. ‘With each drill there is a 
corresponding test. A standard time is given for the completion 
of each drill and each test. Progress charts encourage students 
to compete with their own records as well as with the records 














San Francisco 











Fair Bargain 
Sybil: “Did Jack treat you to an ice cream soda 


last evening after the dance? 
drug store.” 
Beryl: “Ice cream sodas don’t agree with me, so I 
took some corn plasters instead.” 
* e * 


I saw you two in the 


A Remembrance 


She: “Major, did you get that scar during an en- 
gagement?”’ 
Major: “No, the first week of our honeymoon.” 
e ” . 


Wrong Gear 


Teacher: “What is a geyser?” 
Student: “A waterfall going up.” 
* a = 


Must be Experience 


Tramp: “Can’t you give me something to eat, 
madam?” 
New Bride: “Yes, here is a piece of my first pie.” 
Tramp: “I asked for food, madam, not work.” 
* . . 


Impossible 


First Stranger (at the party): “Very dull, isn’t it?” 
Second: “Yes, very.” 
“Let’s go home.” 
“T can’t. I’m the host.” 
. 7” * 


Just Contrary 


Night Watchman (phoning to fire station): “Our 
building has caught on fire from lightning. Come 
quick!” 

Fire Chief: “Try to put the fire out.” 

Watchman: “I’ve done everything I could. I opened 
the door marked ‘Fire Escape,’ but it refuses to go 
out.” 
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CHUCKLES — 


Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 











Fifty-Fifty 


Waiter: “I’m afraid we can’t cash your check, sir. 
You see, we’ve a little agreement with the banks that 
we cash no checks, and they serve no soup.” 

a . o 


A Lesson in Geology 


The professor of geology had placed some specimens 
of rocks on his desk, and was about to describe them 
to his pupils. 

While his back was turned for a moment, one of 
ae placed a piece of very stale bread among the 
rocks. 

The professor went through the specimens, saying, 
as he picked up each: 

“This is a piece of sandstone; this is a piece of 
granite,” and so on. Eventually he came to the piece 
of bread, and holding it up, he said: 

‘And this, gentlemen, is a piece of confounded im- 
pudence!”’ 

e . * 


Don’t Go Near the Water 


Mother: “Now, Henry, don’t go so far out in the 
water.” ,' 
Little Henry: ‘‘Yes, but you let daddy do it.” 
Mother: “Well, that’s different. Daddy has his 
life insured.” 
oc e a 


Good Enough 


A woman driver ran into another car and bent a 
fender. It worried her, so she went to a garage and 
asked the mechanic: 

“Can you repair this fender so that my husband 
won’t know it has been bent?” 

The mechanic looked at the bent fender and then 
at the woman and said: 

“No, madam, I can’t. But I can fix it up so that 
in a few days you can ask your husband how he bent 
=” 





THE OBJECTION TO PUBLIC ownership is that nobody 
thinks of it until some smart guy builds something 
worth owning. 

+ * 


THE SUPREME COURT OF the United States gives a 
man a right to open his wife’s letters, but it doesn’t give 
him the courage. 

= * * 


EMERGENCIES HAVE ALWAYS BEEN necessary to 
progress. It was darkness which produced the lamp. 
It was fog that produced the compass. It was hunger 
that drove us to exploration; and it took a depression 
to teach us the real value of a job. 


THE SPOILS OF WAR are death and dividends, but 
unfortunately they are not awarded to the same people. 
* - * 


AMERICA’S WEALTH GIVES HER no advantage over 
Japan in case of war, because you can’t feed a dough- 
boy all week on a nickel’s worth of rice. 

a . e 


THE SUCCESS OF A political party depends upon the 
ability to make the mass of people hate somebody or 
something. 

a . * 


THOSE WHO SIT AROUND and wait for Prosperity 
will always work for those who don’t. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By J. WALTER ROSS —Third Edition 












For a compact, concise course in 
the elements of business ex- 

pression. » Available with 

a workbook 







BUSINESS ENGLISH is straight to the point. 
The principles of grammar are classified into as- 
signments that can be taught in any sequence. 
This oy op division permits the selection of mate- 


rial to fit any requirements. You have a choice of 
using a letter-writing approach or a grammar 
approach. 

The workbook may be used with the textbook or 
independently. A brief statement of principles 
is included in each lesson in the workbook. 
detachable sheet is provided for completing the 
lesson. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
SPECIALISTS I N BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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WANTED 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Aggressive, well-educated man wanted for personal 
contact work by strong mid-western business school. 
Must be able to meet high school officials and employers. 
Excellent territory. Permanent for right man. Position 
open January 1. Address, No. 53. 





Business college with enrollment of 300 students, 
located on Atlantic seaboard south of Maryland, is look- 
ing for teacher ot higher accounting, preferably aC. P. A., 
who is also good organizer and disciplinarian. Must have 
had actual business experience as well as experience in 
business college work. Only man of highest character 
and qualifications will be considered. Send photo and 
mention salary expected. Address, No. 54. 





WANTED: A solicitor with car, who can go out ina 
good territory and get business. Prefer an experienced 
school man who can teach and manage, and who would 
be interested in becoming part, or ajl owner later on. 
Have a high-grade small school that can be made larger. 
It is the only school in a good city of 40,000. Owners are 
getting old and desire to retire. A hustler can sell enough 
scholarships to pay for the school. Write, giving full 
information and references, and we will submit you a 
worth-while proposition. Address, No. 55. 





Manager of small, well-established commercial 
school on east coast of Florida desires a high-grade 
commercial teacher, preferably lady, as partner. This 
school has been established for six years, and offers an 
opportunity to one qualified to teach allied commercial 
subjects. Must be willing to make an investment. 
Address No. 56. 





WANTED: Combination class and field man. If you 
are interested in a real commercial school opportunity, 
write direct to me. Keep your money—if you are the 
right man, you can start from scratch and make some 
more on my proposition. Address, J. Hale Edwards, 
Lawton, Oklahoma. 





WANTED: Experienced, high-class field representa- 
tive. Must be a business getter and able to close sales. 
School located in rich oil and tarming district and is 
growing rapidly. Gulf Coast. Address, No. 58. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: The only school in coming manufactur- 
ing city of 40,000. Rich, extensive, surrounding territory. 
Enrollment small now, but can be made a large school in 
normal times. Conditions growing better daily in the 
city. School has the very best reputation. Owned and 
conducted on a high plane by man and wife. Owners 
growing old and retiring. Will sacrifice for $2,500. The 
equipment cost more than this, and the school cleared 
more than this the past year. Chance of a life time. 
Address, No. 51. 





FOR SALE: One of the best business colleges in the 
Middle West. Strictly up to date. Has good reputation 
one is going good. Will prove to be a profit. Address, 

o. 50. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


FOR SALE: A small established business school 
located in New York state. No competition. Price 
reasonable. Good reason for selling. Address, No. 52. 





Well-organized and completely equipped business 
college of excellent standing in large mid-Atlantic city. 
Established over twenty years; splendid patronage. Low 
overhead; advantageously located in modern fireproof 
building in heart of educational center. Excellent in- 
vestment and exceptional opportunity. Full details to 
ee and financially responsible. Address, 

Yo. 49. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED: Position by man of wide experience as 
manager, registrar, and teacher of commercial subjects 
in private school field. Experience includes advertising 
one solicitation of students. Might be interested in 
leasing or purchasing an interest in a good school. 
Replies held in confidence. Address, No. 45. 





Senior high school man teacher of business subjects 
desires engagement for 1936 summer session, preferably 
in a normal school, teachers’ college, or university. 
Will also consider a full-time position as professor, asso- 
ciate professor, supervisor or director of commercial 
education subjects. Holds B. S. and M. A. degrees from 
a leading university, and has done some work on Ed. D. 
degree. Holds life state certificates in three states. Can 
offer methods courses in the teaching of business sub- 
jects on either the graduate or undergraduate level. 
Specialist in the teaching of handwriting. Can also give 
courses in education, and direct and supervise practice 
teaching. Address, No. 46. 





Experienced and capable field man, now employed, 
desires position with high-grade business college. Is a 
producer and accustomed to keen competition. Would 
like city territory. Address, No. 47. 





Young man who is state approved commercial teacher 
desires permanent position with A-1 business school or 
college. Has degree in accounts and commercial science. 
Has pleasing and dynamic personality. Has had valuable 
experience in field work and teaching. Now employed in 
supervisory capacity. Address, No. 48. 





Capable commercial instructor wants position in a 
commercial! college or in the commercial department of 
a liberal arts college. Can teach commercial law, type- 
writing, Gregg shorthand, accounting, and any of the 
subjects offered by a commercial school. Has an M. A., 
a Ph.B., and is now working on a Doctor's degree. Has 
had actual experience in the commercial field, such as 
banking, office work, etc. Can furnish the best of refer- 
ence. Address, Wm. J. Wagner, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Author of highly commended manuscript on | 
a commercial subject wants to contact university | 
professor, director of commercial education, high | 
school principal, or textbook author, preferably 
in eastern states, interested in collaborating with 
a view to publication. Address, No. 57. 
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FROM-COAST-TO-COAST 


Thousands of last year’s high school graduates are now attending 
colleges and universities in which they are studying courses in ac- 
counting and business administration. They are using one or more 
of the following popular units of instructional material: 


(1) FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ACCOUNTING 


(2) CONSTRUCTIVE 
ACCOUNTING 


(3) PUBLIC ACCOUNTING 
(4) FEDERAL TAX ACCOUNTING 


(5) FUNDAMENTALS OF 
AUDITING 





In loose-leaf binders 





These five units constitute a course in — 


MODERN ACCOUNTING 


By J. F. Sherwood, C. P. A. 


The subject matter in each of the units listed above constitutes a complete 
learning cycle and is available in a separate volume. Workbooks, with 
special ruled stationery, are available with the textbooks. Any book in 
the series may be used independently, or they all may be used together as 


the basis of a coordinated course in MODERN ACCOUNTING. 


These textbooks are recommended for use in courses of college grade 
only. College instructors who are not already using these books may 
obtain samples for examination by requesting them from the nearest office. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
SPECIALISTS I N BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Teaching Retail Selling 
(Continued from page 107) 


We found it better to assign girls to a woman’s 
shoe store, and the boys to a man’s haberdashery. 
We did this because we have an exceptionally 
large retail selling department, and also because 
boys are more interested in their own line of 
merchandise. A group is also assigned to trim- 
ming a window of one of the local Five-and Ten- 
Cent Stores. Besides the three windows, of which 
we just spoke, one national concern who has a 
large store in our city has very graciously offered 
to take a group of our people and have them work 
with their window trimmer. This company has 
their windows set up and photographed at the 
home offices in Chicago. The photographs, speci- 
fications, and all other data are sent by mail to 
this store. It is impossible for the window trimmer 
of this particular concern to use any originality on 
his own part. He is not permitted to alter in any 
way any specifications concerning any windows. 
In other words, he has to set up the window as it 
is sent from Chicago. Itis, however, an advantage 
to our group of students who are helping him in 
the matter. We realize that it is impossible for 
them to use any originality or ingenuity; but, 
nevertheless, they are getting something from 
this work which will be very instructive due to 
the fact that they are working directly with a 
professional window trimmer. 

We have had several calls from business men 
asking for a group to be assigned to their windows; 
but, if too many windows are being trimmed, it 
decreases the enthusiasm. It proves that this plan 
is successful when other business houses ask for 
our students. They realize the benefits they de- 
rive from this plan. 
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The Coordinated Course of Study 


(Continued from page 127) 


in English, two to four in a foreign language, 
two and one-half to four in mathematics, two to 
four in science, and from two to four in commer- 
cial or vocational subjects. Thus, at the con- 
clusion of his high school career, the student may 
enter college if he wishes, or if the occasion 
demands it, he is ready for employment; and 
then again, it is possible that the student may 
have to depend upon himself for his maintenance 
in college. 

We know the value of this coordinated course 
of study in Memphis because we have tested it 
out through the years and can give case after 
case to prove that the course of study has brought 
happiness and contentment to those who have 
graduated under it. In the Memphis Technical 
High School our graduates in this course have 
been very successful in passing Civil Service 
Examinations, in securing scholarships in col- 
leges, and in advancing themselves into superior 
positions in the industrial and financial world. 
The practical training secures bread and butter 
for them, and the literary training gives them a 
fine cultural background for enjoyable leisure. 

In Memphis, our very splendid coordinated 
curriculum is due to the untiring efforts and wise 
planning of our most efficient and capable di- 
rector of commercial education and banking, 
George A. Macon, whose name in commercial 
educational circles in the southern country is a 
household word. Thousands of young people 
seek his advice and hundreds receive employment 
upon his personal recommendation.—/. L. 
Highsaw, principal, Memphis Technical High 
School, Memphis, Tennessee. 





University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


University, New York, N. Y. 





MONOGRAPHS ON COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


During the present school year, 1935-36, The National Business Education Quarterly, which is the 
offical organ of the Department of Business Education’ of the National Education Association, will con- 
tinue to devote its efforts to special monographs dealing with important phases of business education. 
The October, 1935, issue is to be devoted to “Trends in the Teaching of Junior Business Training,’ under 
the special issue editorship of Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, associate professor of commerce and education, 


The December, 1935, issue will be devoted to the “Trends in the Teaching of Merchandising,” 
under the special issue editorship of Bernard Shilt, Hutchinson High School, Buffalo, New York. The 
March, 1936, issue will be devoted to “Tests and Measurements in Business Education,” 
special editorship of Louis A. Rice, assistant in secondary education, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Trenton, New Jersey; and the May, 1936, issue will be devoted to “Trends in Business Occupa- 
tions,”’ under the editorship of Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, associate professor of Education, New York 


Membership in the National Education Association Department of Business Education includes a 
subscription to The National Business Education Quarterly. The membership fee is $1.00 a year, and should 
be sent to Mrs. Frances D. North, Western High School. Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Mey of your graduates 


will go into selling occupations 


You Need... 








WALTERS’ FUNDAMENTALS of SALESMANSHIP 





THE AUTHOR. R. G. Walters, the author 
of this book, is director of teacher training 
and personnel officer of Grove City College. 
He has taught in all types of schools and has 
had active experience in selling occupations 
and in training salespeople. You therefore 
have the assurance of getting a book that 
combines the practical experience of a per- 
son who is acquainted with business and 


The author 


has been instrumental in lifting the teaching 


who is a successful teacher. 


of salesmanship out of the theoretical class 
and placing it within the practical possibili- 
ties of the classroom. 


THE VIEWPOINT. Here is a book that 


fits into the modern conception of selling— 
selling for satisfaction—service selling as 
contrasted with ‘high-pressure’ selling. The 
student is taught to analyze products and 
consumer needs. The course is important in 
developing selling skill, in developing good 
personal traits, and in developing a knowl- 
edge of buying. The assignments emphasize 
the buyer's point of view as well as the 
seller's point of view. 


The textbook is available with a workbook 
and a comprehensive teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati - 


Chicago - San Francisco 





Adopted in 2,200 schools 


in three years 


You do not need to take our word for the reasons for the 
popularity of this book. Ask any teacher who has tried it. 
Results are what count. 


COMMERCIAL LAW —third Edition 


Asyou examine COMMERCIAL LAW by Peters and Pomeroy, By Peters 
compere it with other books and note the following features: and 
(a) clear statement of principles in simple language, (6) ac- 
curacy from the legal viewpoint, (c) attention to the princi- 
ples of law that should be understood by everyone 
regardless of his occupation, (d) illustrations and prob- 

lems taken from everyday personal and business life, 

(e) complete coverage of subject matter through ques- 

tions and problems, (f) the use of authentic cases 
rather than hypothetical cases, (g) the optional work- 

book with study guides, (h) the 

optional standardized achieve- 

ment tests, (i) the comprehen- 

sive teachers’ manual. 


Pomeroy 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 





